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THE BIRDS IN MAY. 





BY WILLIAM MORRIS, 





Oft in the merry season and the morning of 
the May 

The birds break out a-singing for the world’s 
face waxen gay, 

And they flutter there in the blossoms, and 
run through the dewy grass, 

As they sing the joy of the spring-tide that 
bringeth the summer to pass; 

And they deem that for them alone was the 
world wrought long ago, 

And no hate and no repentance, and no fear 
to come they know. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Peace Congress at The Hague 
opened yesterday. Its deliberations will 
be the centre of interest to thoughtful 
men and women all over the world, and 
women in particular will earnestly hope 
that it may prove a first step toward the 
substitution of arbitration for war as a 
means of settling international disputes. 
Some day these gigantic duels between 
nations will be recognized as even more 
uncivilized than duels between individuals. 











-_o 


The WomAN’s JouRNAL of May 27 will 
be published on Mrs. Howe’s eightieth 
birthday, and will bea Julia Ward Howe 
number. 





———_-? oo 





Governor Stone of Pennsylvania has cut 
down the Legislature’s appropriation for 
the common schools by a million dollars, 
on the ground of economy. When moth- 
ers have a vote, State governments that 
need to retrench will economize some- 
where else than cn the education of the 
children. 





The death of Aaron M. Powell removes 
a true friend of equal rights for women, 
and the foremost American opponent of 
the State regulation of vice. His death, 
though sudden, was peaceful, and such as 
he would probably have preferred. Mrs, 
Anna Rice Powell will have the sympathy 
of a large circle of friends in her bereave- 
ment. 





The Connecticut Senate has defeated a 
woman suffrage bill by a vote of 12 to 9. 





--- 


As a result of the National Suffrage 
Convention, a suffrage club has been 
formed by the High School boys and girls 
of Grand Rapids. It has taken the name 
of the Anna Shaw Junior Equal Suffrage 
Club, and will meet fortnightly. 


-_-- 





” 


“Liar, coward, fakir,”’ were among the 
epithets applied to ex Chief of Police Mc- 
Cullagh by Mayor VanWyck of NewYork, 
during his examination before the Mazet 
Investigating Committee, on May 16. The 
reports say that the Mayor got very angry, 
and that some of the language he used 
while giving his testimony was ‘‘unprint- 
able.’”’ We do not claim this as showing 
that men are unfit to be mayors or to per- 
form political duties; but that would cer- 
tainly have been the conclusion drawn 
regarding women, if the lady who was 
lately chosen mayor of Beattie, Kansas, 
had indulged in such an exhibition. 
-_--— 


A spirited school suffrage meeting of 
75 residents of Ward 12 was held in Bos- 
ton, at the rooms of the Helping Hand 
Society on Pembroke Street, last Monday 
evening. Mrs. Boyden, president of the 
Independent Women Voters, called the 
meeting to order. Mrs. Esther F. Boland 
made a capital address advocating the 
participation of women in the interest of 
the home and of the schools. Mr. Black- 
well related briefly the history of school 
committee suffrage in Boston for the past 
20 years. Almost every member of the 
school committee distinguished for ability 
and capacity, owes his nomination and 
election to the women. Women on the 
board, from Abby W. May and Lucia 
Peabody to Emily A. Fifield and Dr. Eliza- 
beth Keller, have done admirable work. 
Thanks were voted to the speakers and to 
the young lady vocalist, and the meeting 
closed with light refreshments. 


—_—_—_——s) oe 


N. Y. CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 


The annual report of the Consumers’ 
League of New York denies that the chief 
reason for the low prices paid to women 
who do fine sewing is the demand of 
women for bargains. The League has 
found young women receiving only twenty- 
five cents a dozen for doing fine hemstitch- 
ing on collars that sold for eighty-five 
cents to one dollar each. These were by 
no means isolated cases, and the sugges- 
tion is made that the remedy is simple, as 
investigation and complaint to dealers 
had often remedied the evil. The shop- 
keepers were quick to feel the public 
pulse, and now are advertising that they 
pay living prices for their work, and that 
the labels of the Consumers’ League are 
on the goods to show it. During last 
year the League investigated 186 shops, 
besides revisiting all those which had 
been previously found to be entitled to be 
placed on the ‘‘white list.”’ 


~——->- 


MISS CLAY’S STATEMENT. 





Miss Laura Clay, president of the Wo- 
man’s Equal Rights Association of Ken- 
tucky, has given out the following state- 
ment for publication, in correction of the 
erroneous reports of her utterances at 
Grand Rapids on the color question 
which led Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
to criticise Miss Clay’s supposed views 
severely in the N. Y. Sun: 

I wish to explicitly deny that I said it 
would be an insult to white women to al- 
low colored women to ride in the same 
coaches with them, In fact, while I have 
never had occasion to say so publicly, I 
have always thought the separate coach 
law in Kentucky wasa mistake. I think 
some other measures ought to be devised 
for the protection of women, both white 
and colored, from disorderly passengers. 
The resolution introduced in the conven- 
tion was: “Colored women ought not to 
be compelled to ride in smoking cars.” I 
objected to this resolution, because it 
seemed to me to be founded on the as- 
sumption of a state of things which was 
not true, since I know the separate coach 
law in Kentucky provides that the ac- 
commodations for colored people shall be 
as good as those for white people, and 
since the coaches objected to (those in 
which half is devoted to passengers and 
the other half to asmoking compartment) 
are common in both the Northern and 
Southern States. It seemed that the intro- 
duction of the word ‘‘colored”’ in the reso- 
lution was aimed at the Southern States 
having separate coach laws, and was an 
injudicious introduction of the race ques- 
tion into a woman suffrage convention. 
When it was moved that the word ‘‘col- 
ored’’ be expunged from the resolution, 
the colored woman who introduced the 





zs, 
resolution said she preferred the entire res- 


olution to be dropped rather than to have 
it adopted with the objectionable word 
omitted. 

As | have not seen Mrs, Stanton’s al- 
leged attack on me, I have nothing to say 
to it, further than to explain that Mrs. 
Stanton and I[ have differed upon the pro- 
priety of introducing extraneous subjects 
in the woman suffrage conventions. I 
suppose it is my firm stand on such points 
that has_offended her. As Mrs. Stanton 
was not present at the convention, she 
probably received her impressions of what 
was said from the garbled reports which 
have appeared. Instead of ‘bullying’”’ 
the Northern women, I have always flat- 
tered myself that 1 was a peaceful member 
of the Association, and I have fought 
against the introduction of disquieting 
subjects. Certainly, in this last issue, a 
very large majority of the convention 
voted with me. 

>_>. 


A PROGRESSIVE ARCHBISHOP. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury is among 
a long list of distinguished persons who 
have lately signed a petition to the English 
Parliament, reading as follows: 

Your petitioners hold that the recogni 
tion of the full rights of women as capa- 
ble citizens is essential to the establish- 
ment of social justice, and to the wise and 
efficient government of the country. 
Wherefore your petitioners humbly pray 
that your honorable. House will pass a 
measure securing to women the right of 
voting for members of Parliament on the 
same terms on which that right is or may 
be exercised by men. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
highest dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land. He is the primate of all England, 
has a prominent place in the House of 
Lords, and by immemorial usage he pre- 
sides at the coronation of the kings and 
queens, and places the crown op the head 
of the sovereign. Many conservative 
Episcopal clergymen will shudder at the 
action of the Archbishop in signing a wo- 
man suffrage petition; but the late Phil: 
lips Brooks, whom Americans look upon 
as an even higher authority, used to sign 
the woman suffrage petition every year. 

A. 8. B. 





-_—- 





WITH WOMEN LAWYERS. 


The High Court of India has refused, 
on general principles of sex, to enroll as a 
legal practitioner Miss Cornelia Sorabji, a 
brilliant Parsee girl, who distinguished 
herself in her studies at one of the great 
English Universities, and returned to 
India to practise law. There would bea 
wide field in India for a woman lawyer, 
since the zenana women cannot consult a 
male lawyer any more than they can a 
male physician. 

The annual announcement for the next 
academic year of the Woman’s Law Class 
of the New York University, just issued, 
contains some new features. Prof. Isaac 
Franklin Russell, who is at the head of 
the teaching force, will be assisted in the 
instruction of the evening class by three 
young women (all University graduates 
and counsellors at law) Miss Isabella 
Mary Pettus, Miss Lizzie Marie Peirce, 
and Mrs, Louise Fowler Gignoux. Mrs. 
Gignoux, who appears for the first time 
in this capacity, is a daughter of Dr. 
Edward P. Fowler, of Fortieth Street, and 
the wife of Robert M. Gignoux, of the 
New York Bar. She has had successful 
experience as a law lecturer before the 
Society for Political Study. 

A prize of $50 will be awarded to the 
member of the class of 1900 who writes 
the best essay on “The Constitutional 
Power of the United States to Acquire 
and Govern Foreign Territory.” 

There has been an accession to the 
Board of Directors of the Woman’s Legal 
Education Society, which founded this 
lectureship, in the person of Miss Fay 
Mary MacCracken, M. A., daughter of Dr. 
Henry M. MacCracken, Chancellor of the 
University. Miss MacCracken was edu- 
cated at Bryn Mawr, and was a graduate 
of the Woman’s Law Class of 1899. Mrs. 
John P. Munn and Miss Helen M. Gould 
remain president and vice-president of 
the society. 

Within the last two months the Uni- 
versity has received over $12,000 towards 
the permanent endowment of the chair of 
the Woman’s Law Class. The lectures 
begin Oct. 23 with a course on public law, 
international and constitutional. No ex- 
amination is necessary for admission. 
There are ten free and twenty half-free 
scholarships. Applications may be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. John P. Munn, No. 18 
West Fifty-eighth Street. Any one writ- 
ing to Prof. Isaac F. Russell, No. 120 
Broadway, New York City, will receive 
full particulars in reference to the class. 











THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(Concluded.,) 

We conclude this week the report of 
the National Suffrage Convention at 
Grand Rapids. 

Miss Frances Griffin, of Alabama, proved 
a great star at this convention, delighting 
the audience by her eloquence and her 
quaint humor. After her first address, 
there was a general desire to hear from 
her again, and she was accordingly called 
on for several other speeches, whenever 
the meeting needed to be enlivened. At 
her second appearance, on Tuesday after- 
noon, the applause which greeted her was 
so uproarious that she prefaced her speech 
by the remark, “It is evident that the 
children cried for it!’ Continuing, she 
said in part: 


In my home in Alabama there are four 
educated women, My father has passed 
away. My sisters are widows, and 1 an 
old maid. We have as our gardener a 
negro boy twenty-three years old. When 
he came to us, he said that he had been 
in the first pages of the Second Reader for 
ten years and had not made much prog- 
ress; but on election day he goes over and 
votes to represent our family. If we com- 
plain of having no vote on the expendi- 
ture of our tax-money, we are told we 
must ‘influence’ men; in other words, we 
must influence that gardener. But when 
we start to do so, and ask him how he 
means to vote, he says he doesn’t know 
yet, because he hasn't seen ‘* Uncle Peter.”’ 
Uncle Peter is the colored minister, who 
exerts much more political influence than 
I do, 

In my section men are chivalric, and 
tell us, “Don’t you know that you shall 
have every thing you ask as ladies? Don’t 
you know that we are your natural pro- 
tectors?”’ But what is a woman afraid of 
on a lonely road after dark? The bears 
and wolves are all gone; there is nothing 
for us to be afraid of now but our natural 
protectors! 

When I was out West I was told of a 
mining camp where all the men went out 
daily to their work; and one old miner 
came back one evening with a vinous 
stimulus around the convolutions of his 
brain, and reported that he had discovered 
a place full of wonderful petrifactions. 
Everything was petrified; there was a 
petrified man, holding a petrified gun, 
pointing at a bird that was petrified in 
mid-air, ‘The force of gravitation would 
have brought the bird down,”’ objected his 
hearers. He answered, ‘But the force of 
gravitation was petrified too!’ When 
people declare themselves opposed to 
equal suffrage for women, it is because all 
the machinery of their mental organiza- 
tion, which should have been working our 
way, is petrified. 

TUESDAY EVENING, 


Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway gave an 
address on ‘How to Win the Ballot,’ 
which was full of good sense. It was pub- 
lished in full in the Grand Rapids Demo- 
crat of May 7. The Democrat, by the 
way, was the Grand Rapids paper which 
gave the fullest reports, and suffragists 
would do well to send to its office ten 
cents for the convention numbers, Mrs. 
Duniway said, in part: 

The first thing we consider, in the ‘‘wild 
and woolly West,” is that we can only get 
suffrage through the affirmative votes of 
men. Men sometimes have an idea that 
our movement grows out of an antagon- 
ism between the sexes, and that we want 
the ballot for the sake of ruling them 
You must make a man see that you want 
the ballot for just the same reasons that 
lead him to prize it. It is not a question 
of antagonism, but of codperation. Man 
without woman is like one half of a pair of 
dislocated shears. Woman without man 
is like the other half of the same disabled 
implement. 


MRS. BELDEN’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Evelyn H. Belden, president of the 
lowa Equal Suffrage Association, a bright 
little lady who looked absurdly young to 
have a son in the army, spoke on ‘‘Women 
and War.” She said in part: 

Did you ever have to live with heroes— 
with men who have survived the hard- 
ships and dangers of war? One of the 
reasuns for my mildness in public is that 
{ have to be mild at home, ILlive with the 
heroes of two wars. ‘The elder put down 
the rebellion; so he tells me. The young- 
er, for whom I am solely responsible, has 
accomplished an even more perilous feat; 
he met in mortal combat every day for six 
months the product of the commissary 
department of our late war. Heis still 
alive, but ‘kicking’? —and so is his 
mother! 

Note that there were no women on the 
War Investigation Commission. Brutal 
officers, incompetent quarter-masters and 
ignorant doctors were tried before a 
jury of their peers. Every department 
that was conducted without the help of 
women has been for months writhing 
under the probe of an official investiga- 
tion, and is still writhing under the lash 
of public opinion. 

When the war broke out, the women of 
Iowa, with the suffragists at their head, 
cheerfully consecrated themselves to the 
service of a State that does not recognize 


(Continued on Fourth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL contributes to 
this week’s Woman's JOURNAL an inter- 
esting account of the Mothers’ Congress 
lately held in Salt Lake Oity. 





Miss Eva CHANNING was elected record- 
ing secretary of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association by the Board of 
Directors at their recent meeting, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mrs, Ellie 
A. Hilt. 

Mrs. ELNoRA M. Barcock, of Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., is the newly elected com- 
mittee on press work for the National 
American Woman Sutfrage Association, 
Let every one who has news items of in- 
terest send them to her, to be scattered 
broadcast over the country. 

Mrs. ReBpecca D. Lowe, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
went to Vermont after her visit to Boston, 
but was suddenly called to her home in 
Georgia by the serious illness of her hus- 
band, Col. William B, Lowe. Mrs. Lowe 
has therefore cancelled all her engage. 
ments in the Middle and Western States 
for May. 


Mrs. Roswe.u P. Hircucock, widow of 
the late Commander in the United States 
Navy, attributes a large part of her free- 
dom from annoyance, during her recent 
trip to the Klondike with Mrs. Van Buren, 
to the presence of a pair of enormous 
Great Dane dogs, that were her constant 
companions. Besides this, Mrs. Hitchcock 
has a fair share of strength and courage 
with which to defend herself. She is 
nearly six feet tall, fair-haired and ath- 
letic. She has written a book describing 
her experiences in the Klondike. 


Tue DucueEss OF BEDFORD holds special 
permission from the Home Secretary of 
England to visit the convict prisons in 
which women are incarcerated for longer 
periods than two years, and she has made 
excellent use of the trust reposed in her. 
With her colleague, Lady Battersea, she 
does all in her power to give the prisoners, 
upon their discharge, a fresh start under 
improved conditions. The duchess is 
described as a handsome woman in the 
prime of life, and when speaking from the 
platform her voice is said to be curiously 
like that of her sister, Lady Henry Somer- 
set. 

Miss LAURA CLAY has given out to the 
Kentucky press an explicit denial of the 
sensational reports that appeared in some 
Northern papers as to her utterances on 
the color question at the National Suf- 
frage Convention in Grand Rapids. A 
correct report of the debate on the color 
resolution appeared in last week's Wo 
MAN’S JOURNAL. Miss Clay says that, 
personally, she does not believe in the 
separate coach law; but she does believe 
strongly in keeping extraneous questions 
out of the suffrage convention, and ‘n this 
a large majority of the convention sus- 
tained her. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE has just 
destroyed the manuscripts of a hundred 
and twenty original poems written by her. 
She is going over her papers and ruth- 
lessly burning upall her old compositions, 
essays, and even the manuscripts of her 
lectures. A whole regiment of scrap- 
books full of her written comments on 
the books that she has read during the 
last half century have lately gone to feed 
her furnace fire, and still the work of 
destruction continues. Mrs, Livermore ts 
determined not to meet the literary fate 
of Thomas Carlyle, and pays no heed tu 
the remonstrances of her friends, who are 
distressed at the loss of so much materia! 
that would be precious to the world. 


Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, of War 
rep, O., the treasurer of the Nationa} 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
wore a brilliant bird on her hat at the 
recent National Convention of the Associ- 
ation in Grand Rapids. She was taken to 
task for this by the other officers, who are 
warm supporters of the Audubon Society 
in its effort to protect the birds. But Mrs 
Upton had a satisfactory explanation to 
offer. She said: ‘‘My husband’s business 
lately took him on an exploring expedi- 
tion up a South American river, ard he 
and his companions had to eat birds, 
monkeys, and every sort of game they 
could find. Whenever they ate a bird that 
had particularly beautiful plumage, my 
husband saved its skin for me. But the 
birds were killed for food, not for orna- 
ment.” Mrs. Upton contributes to the 
New England Magazine for May a story 
called “Heinrich Huff versus Arthur Van 
Wyck.”’ 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. two promising young men, one of whom | formance was the wonder of the institu- the development of tramps and paupers | Work in Household Economics,” Mrs, 
is the editor of The Beacon of Boston | tion. Dr. W. E. Trego, 1121 Detroit Street, | in that city. Having discovered schools | Luther Foster, Logan. ; 
a ‘Teaching of the Sanctity of the 


The Universalist society of Haven, 
Kan., being almost free of debt, has 
called Rev. Frances E. Brant as its pas- 
tor forthe coming year. Miss Brant is 
recognized as one of the most eloquent 
preachers in the West. 

Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker lately 
preached at Hillsdale, Mich., in the regu- 
lar visitation of the Michigan parishes as 
superintendent of the State Universalist 
extension work. 

After six years of faithful and efficient 
ministry, Kev. Marion Murdock and Rev. 
Florence ©. Buck are about to retire from 
the joint ministry of Unity Church, at 
Cleveland, O. They feel that they have 
earned a restand that they need a change. 
Their going will be regretted not only by 





the Unity Church, but by the whole city | 


of Cleveland. 


The congregation passed | 


‘ ; | 
resolutions expressive of regret and es- | 
teem, saying iu conclusion: **The six years | 


of our association as pastors and people 
have been a blessing to this church, and a 
precious privilege to us as individuals,” 

The Congregational Church at Clarks, 
Neb , has recalled Rev. Mrs. E. B. Perkins, 
a former pastor. 

Mrs, L. 8. Childs, wife of the pastor at 
Seward, Oklahoma, will be one of the 
speakers at the woman’s meeting at the 
Home Missionary Anniversary at Hart- 
ford this month. 

Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, D.D., pastor 
of the Universalist Church at Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., will spend the summer in 
Europe. She sails for Naples to-day by 
the steamship Saale, accompanied by 
a small party of friends. Her pulpit will 
be supplied during her absence by the 
Rev. G. 8S. Weaver, D.D., and Mr. Jobn 
Van Schaick, of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City. 

Rev. Anna Barton has lately closed her 
labors as pastor of the Free Baptist Church 
at Paw Paw, Mich. Beginning May 1, 
1886, she held the pastorate for nine years 
lacking one month. Then she was twice 
recalled to complete the terms of other 
pastors, and was with the church alto- 
gether nearly eleven years, A correspond- 
ent of the Morning Star says: 

Mrs. Barton has ever been a true friend, 
counsellor, and comforter, in sickness and 
affliction, in adversity as well as prosper- 
ity, and leaves with the best wishes of 
many friends for her success wherever 
she may be, while they regret the sever- 
ing of the relation so long sustained be- 
tween pastor and people. She will never 
lack a place to labor for the Master, 
while strength lasts ‘sufficient to carry 
on the work. She has already accepted 
the pastorate at Gliddenburg, and begun 
work there. 

Another Free Baptist pastor is Rev. 
Mrs. Carrie H. Price, of Lincoln, N. Y. 

Rev. Mary Kimball has charge of the 
Mary Kimball Mission at Janesville, Wis., 
where she preaches, supplies families with 
food, fuel, and clothing, secures employ- 
ment for the needy, visits and comforts 
the sick, and accomplishes much other 
good practical work. 

The excellent custom of husband and 
wife c éperating in ministerial work is 
growing in the Congregational Church. 
A correspondent of the Chicago Advance 
writes from Newfane, Vt.: 

The church here enjoys the distinction 
of being the only one in Vermont which 
has a pastor and his wife both ordained 
ministers. Mrs. Norton often preaches, 
much to the gratification of the people. 
This is a live town between the United 
States and Cauada, at the head of Lake 
Memphremagog, aud is also famous as a 
summer resort, It is doing a strong, vig- 
orous work for the community, and is the 
centre tur Congregationalism in Orleans 
County. 

The union of husband and wife in pul- 
pit work is obtaining among the Metho- 
dists, although a woman may not be or- 
dained or be admitted as a lay delegate to 
the General Conference. When Rev. 
George M. Smiley began his pastorate at 
the M. E. Church at Marblehead, Mass., a 
few Sundays ago, he preached in the 
morbing, but in the evening he was suf- 
fering from a cold, As he was unable to 
occupy the pulpit, says the Marblehead 
Messenger, his place was taken most ac- 
ceptably by Mrs. Smiley, who gave a fine 
discourse on *‘The Friendship of Jesus.” 
Mrs. Smiley is one of the ‘“‘elect’’ and 
gitted women who do not take the ad- 
monition “keep silent in the churches” 
unto themselves. She is prominent in 
chureh work, and was formerly superin- 
tendent of all the Junior Epworth Leagues 
in New England. She is a graduate of the 
Drew Ladies’ Seminary and College in 
New York, and recently received honor- 
ary degrees from that institution. She is 
an author of ability, and is in constant 
demand in convention work. Her junior 
notes inthe Epworth Herald weekly are 
read by over one hundred thousand sub- 
scribers. She has recently returned from 
California, where she was employed to 
teach in an Epworth League assembly. It 
is pleasant to learn further from the Mes- 
senger that Mrs. Smiley is the mother of 


University. F. M. A, 





GOV. ROOSEVELT ON WIFE-BEATERS. 


Gov. Roosevelt lately gave a_ hearing 
on the application for a pardon for Henry 
Hendricks of Allegany County, N. Y. He 
is serving a life sentence in Auburn Prison 
for the killing of his wife, whom he shot 
because of his mad infatuation for another 
Hendricks has served twenty- 
two years of his sentence. Gov. Roose- 
velt denied the application. He said that 
to impose a life sentence on a man of 
Hendricks’s calibre was a miscarriage of 
justice, and he did not intend to havea 
second miscarriage by pardoning the wife- 
murderer. After shooting his wife, ac- 
cording to the evidence adduced at the 
hearing, Hendricks shot himself twice in 
the leg to advance the theory that the 
murder had been the result of an attack 
by burglars. He bungled his work, 
however, and badly burned his thumb. 


woman. 


| On the trial the jury stood eleven to one 





for conviction for murder in the first 
degree, but, the odd man remaining firm, 
a compromise was effected whereby Hen- 
dricks received a lifesentence. From the 
remarks made by the Governor, wife- 
murderers, wife-beaters, and those who 
treat children and dumb animals with 
cruelty, will receive no mercy at his 
hands. Gov. Roosevelt is a strong advo- 
cate of the establishment of a whipping 
post for such offenders, and says if a bill 
for that purpose is passed by the Legis- 
lature next year he will sign it. Wife- 
beating is an offence regarded with pecu- 
liar disgust by American men of the better 
sort. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Mary B. Mosher has earned the 
right to be ranked with distinguished 
pioneers who have conquered obstacles 
and prejudices. Something over a year 
ago, as was mentioned in the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL at the time, she went to the 
Klondike to practise her profession. She 
had graduated from the Boston Univer- 
sity Medical School twelve years before, 
and had since been engaged in general 
practice in this city. She located in Daw- 
son City, and hung out her shingle. But 
it was not long before the authorities 
ordered the sign removed, and Dr. Mosher 
was given to understand that no women 
doctors were wanted in that section, while 
a hommopath of either sex could not be 
tolerated. 

“T found,”’ writes Dr. Mosher, in a letter 
to her family, ‘‘that the medical council 
was obliged to give all applicants an ex- 
amination. No concealment was made of 
the fact that it would be made specially 
hard for me. The threat was carried out; 
I was given ‘catch’ questions, and such 
queries as only a professor of anatomy or 
a specialist could possibly know. Of 
course I failed. I had paid $100 for the 
privilege of the examination, and received 
$50 back, with a command not to prac- 
tise 

‘When I heard that a man had been 
given his papers three days before the 
examination so that he could study up, I 
forgot my disappointment in my anger, 
and I made up my mind to try again and 
win. I borrowed every medical book in 
Dawson, and studied night and day. I 
paid a professor of surgery $75 to quiz me 
until I felt absolutely sure of myself. 1 
mastered all the awful text-bouoks, and 
was up in every method of operation on 
all parts of the body. I studied until my 
brain power nearly left me, and when the 
date was announced for another ‘exam.’, I 
again appeared before the council. 1 was 
there from 9 o'clock until 6 o’clock one 
day, and from 10 o’clock until 2 o’clock 
the day following for oral questions, 

‘*] stayed in the cabin and had the an- 
nouncement brought to me, for I could 
not bear to have any one see me if I were 
to be disappointed again. But l was not, 
for I passed most successfully. One mem- 
ber of the board, who does not approve of 
women doctors at all, confided to me that 
they decided rot to trip me up, as I had 
shown tremendous pluck. They gave me 
a hard but entirely fair trial. The very 
men who ordered my sign taken down 
have been here to congratulate me. It is 
a great satisfaction, because I am the only 
woman doctor allowed to practise in the 
Yukon district, and the only homaopath 
in the entire Northwest Territory.” 

A young woman carried off nearly all 
the honors at the close of the year at the 
Homeopathic Medical College of Cleve- 
land, O. Miss Isabelle B. Nixon, of Mt. 
Vernon, O., passed the final examination 
with a percentage of 98.9, which is the 
highest percentage ever won by a student, 
male or female, at the college. From 
childhood Miss Nixon’s strongest desire 
has been to become a physician, and she 
has shown a remarkable aptitude for her 
chosen work. Last year she took twenty- 
three studies, and successfully covered a 
two-year course in one year. This per- 


professor of anatomy in the college, said 
to a Cleveland newspaper man: “I regard 
Miss Nixon as a wonderful student. More 
than this, she isa wonderful girl. I have 
watched her through three years of study, 
and in many respects she is the most re- 
markable girl I have ever seen. Miss 
Nixon applied herself so closely to study 
that it was a question with the professors 
whether her health would permit ber to 
complete the course. I am glad to see 
that her indomitable will has carried her 
through, and that she is now ready to 
take up the career that has been her life- 
long dream.”’ 

Miss Mary Hawes, of the Laura Memo- 
rial Woman's Medical College, won a tri- 
umph in the 
internes at the Cincinnati (O.) Hospital. 
She took the highest honors in a class 
with seventeen men. That no favors were 
shown is demonstrated by the fact that at 
the final examination no names were 
signed to the examination papers, they 
being simply designated by numbers. 
Some of Miss Hawes’s papers were pro- 
nounced the best ever presented to the 
examiners, F. M. A. 
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BRITISH IMPERIALISM. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

It is to be hoped that the mischievous 
craze for British imperialism which swept 
over the land lately, much fostered by 
the poetic but fallacious writings of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, whose well-nigh fatal 
illness directed towards him an especial 
sympathy, is now passing away. Some 
one has said that the ‘White Man’s Bur- 
den’? was “good poetry but poor gospel.” 
Certainly its conclusions were not in ac- 
cord with American institutions, nor did 
it indicate a policy that we should wish to 
adopt. 

British imperialism may be better 
sometimes than pagan misrule, but it 
is essentially unsound as a permanent 
policy. 

It is a despotic rule established and 
maintained at tremendous expense. 

It could not be maintained in India 
except by an enormous revenue derived 
from the liquor traflic, and the iniquitous 
opium traftic, forced upon China at the 
point of the bayonet. No taxation that 
could be collected from a poverty-stricken 
people could begin to pay the cost of that 
military establishment and the large sala- 
ries necessary to secure those able and 
superior men that England finds it abso- 
lutely necessary to send to maintain the 
unnatural system. 

An administration that must be main- 
tained by devilish means, must be super- 
seded ere long, and we should do well to 
keep clear of it. It is to be hoped that 
this most pernicious fad, which has made 
our policy in the Philippines one of 
grievous uncertainty, will soon be over 
once and forever. 8. E. B. 

Lawrence, Long Island, N. Y. 


WOMEN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The women of Ithaca, N. Y., have 
proven their interest in school matters 
The city charter excludes them from vot- 
ing for School Commissioners, and for a 
time it was thought doubtful whether 
they would be allowed to vote on the 
question of a $45,000 improvement to the 
High School building, but after persistent 
effort on the part of the suffrage section 
of the W. C. T. U. and the Woman’s Club, 
it was finally made plain that they had 
the right according to the State school 
law, and about sixty ladies attended the 
school meeting and voted on the measure. 
There were 290 votes cast, forty-eight of 
them opposed; among them were prob- 
ably very few women, 





Miss Maud Summers, of Chicago, princi- 
pal of the Kinzie School, a primary school 
in one of the poorest neighborhoods of the 
city, has found a means of furnishing an 
outlet for the ‘‘motor activity’ which 
makes the normal child hard to keep still. 
Most of the children had never learned to 
play at all until systematically and care- 
fully taught how to do so in the public 
schools. Bread- winners from babyhood are 
poorly nurtured, their physical movements 
on entering the school are slow, heavy and 
joyless, and their mental processes simi- 
larly faulty. So the active games, leap- 
frog, beanbag, seesaw, tug-of-war, run- 
ning, vaulting, and the like, are at once 
called into requisition in the schoolroom 
in the playhour, with the hearty codpera- 
tion of the teachers. So rich in benefits 
has this method of exercise proved that 
over twenty other schools in Chicago have 
followed the lead of the Kinzie. The 
children playing are from five to eleven 
years of age, and are from the second to 
the sixth grade. Miss Summers is now in 
constant demand as a lecturer upon her 
favorite subject, and visitors from other 
cities are a feature at the Kinzie School. 

Miss Mary A. Snow, superintendent of 
public schools in Bangor, Me., is doing a 





work that will greatly help in preventing 





recent examinations for | 





where nearly or quite one-half the scholars 
belonged to families helped by some form 
of charity, she found that these young 


boys and girls managed in some way to | 


get a few cents almost every morning 
which they invested in candy, wth the 


natural result of indigestion, which made | 


them dull and ill-natured, Last October 


1 lan tod ith the | 
she developed a plan to do away wit —_ | Mormon Tabernacle, admirably adapted 


indigestion and save the money. 
teachers were allowed to open regular 
accounts with the scholars in their re- 
spective rooms, and as soon as a scholar 
had one dollar to his credit the teacher 





went with him to the savings bank and | 


deposited it in his name. As soon as an- 
other dollar had been saved it was added 
to the account. After a trial of less than 
six months it is found that seventy-five 
per cent. of all the scholars below the high 
school grade are depositors. ‘There are 
already more than two hundred accounts 
opened at the savings bank, averaging $2 
each, 

Another valuable work to develop good 
citizens is that of the Women Teachers’ 
and Principals’ Association of Buffalo, 
N. Y., which started the vacation school 
work in that city last summer. They 
raised the funds, they furnished from 
their own wearied but enthusiastic num- 
bers the instructors to serve without pay; 
and they asked from the city only au- 
thority to use two of the school buildings. 

Of the 418 children registered at the two 
schools, only thirty-two were Americans, 
All were under twelve years of age. The 
usual course of play and work in vacation 
schools was followed, but at the opening 
and close of the exercises there was in 
each school a general assembly of pupils 
and teachers, when patriotic songs were 
sung, current events of importance noted, 
and a recitation given in unison of the 
“Civic Creed.’’ This was short, and ran 
as follows: 

We are citizens of the United States, 
whose flag stands for self sacrifice for the 
good of all the people. The city of Buf- 
falo is our home; we pledge ourselves to 
be true citizens of our great country and 
our beloved city, and to show our love by 
our works, Many brave men and women 
have died for love of home and country, 
but we can also show our love by living 
brave and honorable lives. Our country 
and our city will remain strong and great 
if we are honest, pure, and ever watchful 
for their welfare. F. M. A. 





Poa 


AT SALT LAKE CITY. 








Editors Woman's Journal; 

The extremely interesting letters of 
your Utah correspondent in the JouRNAL 
for April 1 and 8 were excellent prepara- 
tion tor the work in Salt Lake City from 
which I have just returned, having been 
called there for the Mothers’ Congress as 
well as the Woman’s Club of that city. 

This Congress, which has just ended its 
second year’s session, and which has 
branches all over the State, means at many 
points one of the most vital influences at 
work for the State asa whole. Born of 
the general effort for extension, at the 
time of the first Mothers’ Congress in 
Washington, it has demonstrated even 
more fully this year than last the unify- 
ing effect of a common wisb and purpose. 
A theory, itis said, had been held by many 
Mormon women that the Gentile mother, 
above all if a club woman, was likely to be 
indifferent to home duties and the chil- 
dren of that home. There was, however, 
no hint of this state of mind, at any point 
in the harmonious, smooth-working con- 
vention, its speakers of varying faiths, but 
utterly one in the consideration of how 
best to meet the demand of the new edu- 
cation for the child. 

It is Miss Mary May, formerly of the 
Chicago Kindergarten Association, now 
head of the Kindergarten department in 
the Normal Training School at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, whose tact, good sense, 
and devotion to her work, has helped to 
bring about this happy result, She and 
others stand for what in Salt Lake City 
counts as ‘‘Gentile.’’ There were also 
Mormon names,—women as earnest and 
eager at every turn for fuller light on 
methods, the programme being divided 
between them and arranging itself as fol- 
lows: 

Monday Afternoon — “ Inheritance,” 
Mrs. Anna Craig, Provo. 

‘*Froebel’s Mother Play at Home,” by 
Mrs. H. B. Windsor. 

“Group of Children’s Songs,” by Mrs, 
Alice E. Hanford. 

‘Environment Overcomes 
by Susa Young Gates. 

Discussion. 

Music, 

Monday Night—Mrs. Helen Campbell, 
now of Denver, will discuss ‘*Mother, 
Child, and State.’’ 

Mrs. Westendorf, a brilliant reader, will 
also appear on this evening. She will 
read “Christ’s Blessing for Mothers,” an 
unpublished poem by Willis. 

Tuesday Morning —Business meeting. 

“Obedience Without Severity,” by Mrs. 
R. R. Lyman. 

Discussion. 

Music. 

Tuesday Afternoon—“Benefits of Club 


Heredity,” 


Body,” Mrs. E. E. Shepard, Salt Lake, 
Tuesday Evening—'*The Growth of the 
Child Through Four Stages,” Mrs. K, 
Westendorf, Denver. 
‘Intelligent Fatherhood, ”’ 
Brimball, Provo, 
Music, 
Large and interested 
the Assembly Hall, an 


Professor 


audiences filled 
adjunct of the 


for speaking, and holding some 2.500 
people, and discussions of the most anij- 
mated nature followed the speakers. I[n 
one of these, several Mormon mothers 
gave their views as to the education of 
life itself, one of them, a prominent officer 
in the Woman's Relief Association, saying 


| that when her own twelve children had 





grown up she adopted seven others, ‘just 
to keep her hand in.” 

This is no place for the discussion of 
the problems that confront the dweller in 
the beautiful city, with its setting of 
glorious mountains, The University itself, 
which includes also the normal school, 
rejoices in a type of educator whose 
work would vitalize a clod, and whose life 
there means the steady progress of all 
good. It is a delight to watch the chil- 
dren through all grades, and note the 
simple, unconscious manner with which 
their work is done, Miss May’s very vital 
presence is felt at every point in her de- 
partment, and | doubtif the country holds 
a more single-minded enthusiastic head of 
a normal school than Professor Stewart, 
whose eyes twinkle with delight at the 
latest bit of good work. 

An extraordinary city; at points a baf- 
fling one; but suffrage and the calm ac- 
ceptance of all its responsibilities, and the 
work of a now more than twenty years’ old 
woman's club with its steady push forward, 
these and the new trend of education, 
mean all that the most ardent wisher for 
betterment could desire. Mrs. Katharine 
Westendorf, well known to the East as a 
profound authority in kindergarten mat- 
ters, no less than in the general training 
of defectives, was heard with enthusiasm, 
her beautiful presence and voice capti- 
vating all hearers, and was urged to make 
part of next year’s Congress. In short, 
the week meant many things, and to go 
again is the natural result of so charming 
an experience, HELEN CAMPBELL, 

Denver, April 17, 1899. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Nursery Eruics. By Florence Hull Win- 
terburn. Second edition. New York. 
The Baker & Taylor Co. 1899. Price,$1. 


The principle underlying this book is 
justice to children. A code of laws for 
the nursery is as necessary as for the State 
or the nation, To the lack of recognition 
of the rights and needs of children is 
largely due the faults and aberrations of 
their later years. ‘The author, with rare 
perception, indicates the right attitude of 
parents, the natura) limitations of their 
authority, the sympathetic character of 
the relation, the judicious management of 
emotional outbursts, the importance of se- 
curing obedience to circumstances rather 
than to personal coercion, and the avoid- 
ance of conflicting authorities. The im- 
portance of pre-natal influeaces and of the 
first days of conscious life is emphasized. 
The mental needs of children, the judi- 
cious dealing with their little faults, the 
development of their character, growth of 
self-government, and evolution uf person- 
al conscience, are all illustrated by facts 
and experiences. The early indications of 
individuality in the child, and the rapid 
growth of his personality, are a constant 
surprise to parents, and should be reccg- 
nized and encouraged. This is a wise 
book. If all young persons about to be- 
come parents, and all parents of young 
children would read it, the next genera- 
tion would be better and happier. 





H. B. B. 
FROM THE CHILD'S STANDPOINT. Views 
of Child Life and Nature. A Book for 


Parents and Teachers. By Florence Hull 
Winterburn. New York. 1899. The 
Baker & Taylor Co. Price, $1.25. 

This book is dedicated to all lovers of 
children. It is a series of sketches, loose- 
ly connected, whereby the author has tried 
to act as the interpreter of children’s 
ideas, feelings, and needs. The bar to the 
understanding of the little creatures is 
the intense, persistent egotism of adults, 
If grown people could lay this aside in 
their intercourse with the children, they 
will find that every passion, capacity, and 
motive they account important in them- 
selves exists in minuter form in these 
youthful intelligences. H. B. B. 


In His NAME and Christmas Stories. By 
Edward Everett Hale. Boston. Little, 
Brown & Co. 1899. Price, $1.50. 


‘In His Name’’ was originally printed 
by Mr. Hale as a Christmas present to the 
readers of Old and New, a monthly maga- 
zine, of which he was the editor more 
than a quarter of a century ago. The story 
is based on the pathetic history of the 
Waldenses of Lyons and the Dauphin 
Mountains. It is followed by a lively nar- 
rative of a Christmas Carol party, organ- 
ized by our author many years ago in 
Boston, with an accident and a practical 
demonstration that even whiskey has its 
uses as a restorative. Next comes a story 
of a woman’s heroism in keeping the Bell 
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nd Hammer Lighthouse lanterns blazing 
all night during the fiercest snowstorm of 
the winter, while her husband was vainly 
pattling with the tempestuous ocean out- 
side. Surely Mr. Hale is inconsistent in 
considering such women as his heroine to 
be incapable of expressing an authorita- 
tive opinion upon public questions. 
“Daily Bread,” “Hands Off,” and *‘Crom- 
well’s Statue’ complete the volume, which 
concludes merrily with a substitution of 
the statue of the stalwart puritan Lord 
Protector for that of selfish, weak, un- 
truthful King Charles, on the pedestal in 
Westminster Hall. H. B. B. 


From DREAMLAND SENT. By Lilian 
Whiting. New Edition with additional 
poems. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
1899. Price, $1.25. 

These poems are inscribed to Kate Field, 
and the last verses in the book are in mem- 
ory of that neble and accomplished woman. 
Few authors have grown so steadily in 
public estimation during the past five years 
as has Lilian Whiting. There is a vein of 
real poetic feeling and a grace of expres- 
sion running through her writings. Many 
of these poems are gems of thought and 
feeling. Take, for instance, this ‘‘Dream 
of Spring:”’ 

Only to know, only to know 

How the daisies bloom and the grasses grow 

On the sunny slope of a Western height, 

Bathed in the springtime’s misty light; 

Where the golden glow of the sunsets fair 

Bend the rose and the gold in the azure air; 

Only to know, only to know 

How the ivies twine and the grasses grow! 


Only to know, only to know 

How fair are those hills in the evening glow; 
Only to feel the mosses deep, 

Cool and soft from their winter sleep; 

To find again ’neath sheltering trees 

The tirst faint gleams of anemones ; 

Only to know, only to know 

How the brook is singing its music low. 


Only to know, only to know 

How sweet she sleeps in her bed so low; 

Only to know how the grasses wave 

Over her rest in that hillside grave 

Where the brook’s faint ripple is ever heard, 

And the voice of the winds in the maples 
stirred ; 

Only to know, only to know, 

How for her the seasons shall come and go. 


H. B. B, 


AusTRiA. By Sidney Whitman, with the 
collaboration of J. R. Mellraith. New 
York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899, II- 
lustrated, with map and index. Price, 
$1.50. 


This “Story of Austria’’ is restricted to 
that part of the Empire which, from time 
immemorial, has been German, It is in- 
separably connected with the great Habs- 
burg dynasty, and has its centre of inter- 
est in the home provinces, against which 
the Slav, the Bohemian, and the Magyar 
have ever waged a passive or active oppo- 
sition. In this volume, the Empire of the 
present day is traced from the ancient 
Cimbri and Teutons and the advent of 
the Goths to Charlemagne, and thence to 
the Reformation, the 30 years’ war, the 
repulse of the Turks, the loss of the 
Netherlands and of Italy, and the Con- 
gress of Berlin. All through the stormy 
centuries Austria has been the home of 
music, and has produced Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Schubert. Although she 
has ceased to be the head of the German 
Empire, and has become severed from her 
northern and western connections, she 
still remains the bulwark of Europe 
against Oriental and Russian barbarism, 
and holds her alien races in an unstable 
equilibrium. The narrative is romantic, 
and great names like Maria Theresa and 
Empress Elizabeth shed lustre on her 
annals. H. B. B. 


PLAINS AND UPLANDS OF OLD FRANCE. 
A book of verse and prose. By Henry 
Copley-Greene. Boston. 1898, Small, 
Maynard & Co, 


A man on a bicycle can go anywhere 
and see everything. This little book de- 
scribes places and people away from the 
beaten track,—the Cathedral of Sens, the 
vineyards of Chablis, medieval Vezelay, 
the uplands of Morvan, the market-place 
of Perigeux, the Chapel of Our Lady of 
Roc-Amadour, and the vagabond artists of 
Saint Cyprien. And so, by caves, and 
forests of oaks and holly, and the monas- 
tery of the Holy Peak, where the spirit of 
old France still lives, our wanderer urged 
his wheel “towards Saint Maximin and 
that modern France which struggles on 
in the hope of such justice and liberty as 
are nut yet.”’ H. B. B. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SWAMP, and other 
plain Americans. By Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1899. Price, 
$1.25. 

These lively stories are sketches of life 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky. 
The dates range from ‘The Queen of the 
Swamp” in 1846 to ‘A Man from the 
Spanish War in 1899." ‘“‘A Kentucky 
Princess’? in 1857, and ‘*The Poet of Fair- 
field, Indiana,” in 1881, fill in the interme- 
diate period. The characters are ordinary 
folks, such as one might have met any- 
where in the times and places indicated. 
The events are also commonplace ‘“hap- 
penings.’’ Nothing is startling or thrill- 
ing, but there is a human interest and air 
of probability which ensure the attention 
of readers. It is a pleasant book for sum- 
mer vacation. H. B. B. 


TIVERTON TALES. 
ton and New York. Houghton, 
flin & Co. 1899. Price, $1.50. 


Every period has its own peculiar form 
of fiction in which it excels. Our period 
is that of short stories. And just now the 
best of such stories are written in Amer- 
ica and by women. The worth of every 


By Alice Brown. Bos- 
Mif- 


work of imagination is in its fidelity to 
The tragedy or comedy of life is re- 


fact. 





vealed by the rare insight 
which “holds the mirror up to nature.” 
Alice Brown is one of the half dozen 
authors who have this power. This vol- 
ume is perhaps the best she bas given us. 
A graphic portraiture of Tiverton ‘*Door- 
ways” is followed by eleven tales of rural 
New England life, with its quaint dialect 


and mannerisms and fitful flashes of 
thought and feeling. Fun and bumor 
alternate with sadness and heartache, 


while running through every story is a 
haunting sense of the mystery and eva- 
nescence of earthly existence. These are 
stories which only a New England woman 
could write. Every one should read these 
characteristic sketches, which are admi- 
rable pictures of types of real life inter- 
preted by the magic power of sympathy. 


H. B, B. 
PLaAIn Worpvs Asovut Foop, The Rum- 
ford Kitchen Leaflets. 1899. Boston. 
Rockwell & Churchill. Paper. Price, 


25 cents. Cloth, $1. 


The exhibit of Domestic Science at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chica- 
go, in 1893, was an application of the prin- 
ciples of chemistry to the science of cook- 
ing. The work had been carried on for 
years previous by Mrs. Robert H. Rich- 
ards and Mrs. Dr. John J. Abel, in Bos- 
ton. ‘The science of nutrition,’’ origi- 
nated by Count Rumford, was applied by 
these ladies in the preparation of four 
standard luncheons. Benjamin Thompson, 
of Woburn, afterwards entitled Count 
Rumford, was banished from the United 
States as a Tory in 1784. He entered the 
service of the Elector of Bavaria, and died 
in France, in 1814. His life and complete 
works were published in Boston, in five 
volumes, in 1875, by the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, The latest 
practical application of his studies and 
inventions has been made by Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards,in the establishment of public 
kitchens,for the supply of school lunches, 
restaurants, and charitable institutions. 
Many of the experiments are recorded in 
this volume. 

“The Rumford Leaflets distributed at 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, 
from that part of the Massachusetts ex- 
hibit known as the Rumford Kitchen, 
have been in such demand ever since that 
it has become necessary to put them in 
permanent form. Much new matter has 
been added. The New England Kitchen 
in Boston has worked out the problem 
successfully. The illustrations answer 
many questions as to the arrangement and 
furnishing of public kitchens and lunch 
rooms.”’ H. B. B. 


Tue Vicrory or THE WILL. By Victor 
Charbonnel). Translated from the French 
by Emily B. Whitney. With an Intro- 
duction by Lilian Whiting, author of 
“The World Beautiful,” ete. 16mo. 
Cloth, extra. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co, 1899. Price, $1.50. 


This volume treats of spiritual realities 
with much beauty of style. Some of the 
subjects are ‘The Formation of Charac- 
ter,” “Sorrow and Life,’’ ‘*The Religion 
of the Ideal,” ‘The Gospel of Morality,” 
‘‘Prayer and the Unknown God,” ete. 
The introduction by Lilian Whiting is 
especially bright and suggestive. The 
opening sentence, ‘Religion is as pro- 
gressive as science,” is the keynote. It 
concludes with the confident affirmation: 

‘*We are immortal, Let us live in im- 
mortality now by living the life of the 
spirit, more intense in its energy, more 
positive in its will for usefulness, more 
irresistible in its perpetual progress, more 
harmonious in every relation because of 
the increasing achievements of the Vic- 
tory of the Will.” H. B. B. 


PAUPERIZING THE Ricu, An enquiry into 
the value and significance of unearned 
wealth to its owners and to society. By 
Alfred J. Ferris. Philadelphia, T. 8S. 
Leach & Co, 1899. 


This thoughtful book is a criticism upon 
existing society, with suggestions for re- 
construction. ‘It aims to be as conserva- 
tive as the Liberty and Property Defence 
League, and as radical as the Socialists,”’ 
accepting in spirit’ the aspirations of the 
most visionary reformers, and attempting 
to reach their fulfilment by practical and 
practicable methods. Mr. Ferris proposes 
a greatly increased system of taxation 
upon property, accompanied by a re dis- 
tribution to each individual of all not 
needed for public purposes, thus effecting 
an equitable division of incomes between 
the rich and poor. He accepts, in the 
main, the views of Henry George in 
“Progress and Poverty,’’ but seeks to 
remedy the evil by this process of per- 
sonal awards. He estimates that the 
equal distribution of the wealth now pro- 
duced by the aggregate income from what 
he calls “the property in ideas’? would 
give to every adult an added income of 
$160 a year, which is nearly double the 
present average. The suggestion is novel 
and ingenious, but seems quite impracti- 
cable. It is an extension of the pension 
system to every adult person. It has the 
merit of simplicity and distinctness, and 
would go far towards equalizing social 
conditions, while respecting the individ- 
ual right of private property. 4H. B. B. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 
1 a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 


with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marilia Andrews, Editor 
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BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY 


As mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely cerange the 
whole system when entering it through 
the mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions from 
reputable physicians, as the damage they 
will do is tenfold to the good you can 
possibly derive from them, Hall's Catarrh 


Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney « | 


Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be 
sure you get the genuine. It is taken in- 
ternally, and made in Toledo, O., by F. J. 
Cheney & Co. ‘Testimonials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price Tic. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





FAIRY GOLD. 


BY EVAN T. KEANE. 
May — that’s the month for gold! 
The fields hold out their gowns of green 
Till the sun coins his yellow sheen 
And fills them full as they can hold 
Of fairy gold 
— The Spectator. 





—_—e- 
THE RED FEATHER-BED. 

Gladys left her hat out in the garden 
one night. The dew had fallen on it and 
it was quite wet when she found it the 
next morning. The pretty red feather 
she had been so proud of was gone, no 
one knew where. 





They were a very happy couple, even 
if they had moved into an attic to live. 
They were as busy and as cosy as possible, 
working together to put their house in 
order, They had chosen this attic because 
they thought they should like the people 
that lived down-stairs. There was one 
little girl who had given them something 
to eat several times, and they felt quite 
fond of her, 

The father was making the loveliest 
couch he could think of. It was set right 
in the open window, for they were not at 
all afraid of taking cold. He brought fine 
straws and dainty sticks, little strings and 
soft hairs, and the pair worked together 
and wove them in and out until they had 
completed a little bed that was very soft 
and comfortable. 

Then the father went out to stroll about 
and stretch himself for a few minutes 
after his hard work; but he came back 
almost at once, bearing a feather-bed in 
his mouth, Yes, in his mouth; for this 
father didn’t have any hands. He had, 
instead, two beautiful wings, and two tiny 
feet with claws —and now you have 
guessed that it was a bird family that had 
moved into the attic, haven’t you? 

Mrs. Bird was very much surprised 
when Mr. Bird brought in the bed. 

“Oh, where did you get it?” she cried. 
‘it doesn’t belong to us.”’ 

‘*My dear, it surely does. 
the garden.”’ 

‘*But the color!’ exclaimed Mrs. Bird. 
‘You know our family never have any- 
thing but grey, and this is bright red. I 
fancy it may belong to Mrs. Robin.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Bird, “I asked Mr. 
Robin about it as I came along, and he 
showed me that their feathers were a very 
different red from this. So I think we 
may keep it. I found it near that white 
rose-bush in the garden. It seemed to be 
fast to something, but I pulled and off it 
came.”’ 

Mrs. Bird fussed with her new feather- 
bed quite a while. She laid it on the nest, 
first this way and then that, and finally 
she got it arranged to suit her. 

It wasn’t so very long afterwards that 
there were four dear little speckled eggs 
for Mrs. Bird to keep warm under her 
breast, day and night; and then it wasn’t 
so very long after that there were four 
Birdlings for Mother Bird to take care of. 
Then she was very glad of her red feather- 
bed to help keep them warm. 

Father Bird now was busy all day long 
bringing nice things to eat. One day he 
brought something that the little girl 
down-stairs had given him. But the Moth- 
er Bird wouldn’t give the Birdlings any. 
She said cake wasn’t good for children. 
She and Father Bird ate it themselves. 

The Birdlings grew and grew, and their 
feathers got longer and their bodies fatter, 
until at last they were bigger than Father 
and Mother Bird. (You watch the Spar- 
rows and you will see that the baby birds 
who can hardly fly and do not know how 
to feed themselves, are larger than the 
old birds.) 

Then the Birdlings had flying lessons. 
Back and forth they went to the sweet 
apple-tree. And at last they were big 
enough to talk about going to house- 
keeping themselves the next spring. 

‘*And I shall have the red feather-bed,”’ 
said one. 

“No, no, I shall!’ cried each of the 
others, and it seemed as if there was 
about to be a quarrel in the Bird family. 
But while the Birdlings were each claim- 


I found it in 





ing the red feather-bed Mother Bird flew 
up, and overbeard them. 

“You are quarreling over what does not 
belong to you, you silly children!’ she 
cried. ‘*The red feather-bed is mine, and 
it is to stay right here in the nest.” 


Gladys went up into the attic one day 
to look for ‘‘doll-rags.’”” There, in the 
window, she saw ap empty bird’s nest, and 
she knew then, as you do now, where her 
red feather had gone.—May W. Clymer, 
in Little Folks. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A DELICATE QUESTION. 
“Ah, I see you are busy. Writing for 
publication?” “I don’t know yet.” 


Mrs. McGrorrity—Tis a fine picther 
you have of the ould man, it is. 

The Widow O' Brannigan—Isn’t it, now? 
It is thot natural yez can almost hear ’im 
swearin’!—Jndianapolis Journal. 


Mrs. Madison—1 hear that that Mrs. 
Beacon, from Boston, is a brilliant conver- 
sationalist. 

Mrs. Upton—Well, sheisn’t. I met her 
ata musicale yesterday, and she hardly 
had a word to say.— Brooklyn Life. 


“T can’t believe that this wireless teleg- 
raphy is possible.” “Why, of course it 
is. Hasn’t your wife ever let you know 
clear across a crowded room that you 
were making a fool of yourself?’’—Phila- 
delphia North American, 

‘“What,’’ inquired the psychological 
student, ‘do you regard as the chief end 
of man?” 

‘*Well,’’ answered Mr. Blykins, ‘tit de- 
pends on what you want the man for. If 
you want him to do brain work, it’s his 
head, and if you want him to run errands, 
it’s his feet.’’— Washington Star. 

Young Candid (at the amateur theat- 
ricals)—Did you ever hear such horribly 
discordant, ear-splitting— 

Old Provdfoot—Sir-r! That’s my eldest 
daughter, and— 

Young Candid—I repeat, sir, such ear- 
splitting clatter as the idiots behind us 
are making? Why, | can’t hear a word of 
the song. 

APPLE, CHERRY, AND PLUM. 

‘T tell you, there's no disputing that 
history repeats itself, especially in the 
matter of fruit trees.”’ 

‘Fruit trees?” 

‘Yes, sir, fruit trees. They have got 
three great men into trouble so far.”’ 

“Who are the men?’’ 

“Why, Adam, George Washington and 
Matt Quay.’’—-Congregationalist. 


Ahmed Effendi, the former Turkish am- 
bassador in Berlin, when entertaining 
company, was in the habit of distributing 
sweets among the ladies present. On one 
occasion he gave a certain lady two or 
three times as much as the rest. She, 
vain of her triumph, got an interpreter to 
inquire the reason of his preference. ‘‘Be- 
cause her mouth is twice as large as those 
of the other ladies,’ was the reply.— Tit- 
Bits. 





LIVES IN SOUTH BUSTON. 

Boston, Mass., May 11, 1899.—T. F. 
Kane, 291 4th Street, South Boston, was 
for some time severely afflicted with 
catarrh, and did not obtain relief until 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla was tried. This medi- 
cine cured. Catarrh is a constitutional 
disease and requires a_ constitutional 
remedy for its cure. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
eradicates the cause of the disease by 
purifying the blood. 








DR. GEO. L. TULLOCH, 
Dentist. 


CROWN and BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth Extracted Without Pain. 


Cor. Union Park and Tremont St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Open Evenings. 





Sara Newcomb Merrick, M. D. 
359 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., 
BOSTON. 

(Near St. Botolph St.) 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER, 


Office Specialty, the treatment of ner- 
vous troubles, rheumatism, etc., by 
Static Electricity and other means. 

OFFICE HOURS, 91—1, and 4—5. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALSY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





EDUCATIONAL 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 








The proper time to visit the school is 
Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 
from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL mm 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26, 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


while itis in session. 





Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 lastructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapo)is, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. West Newton, Mase, 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwARTHMORRE, 
PENN. Opened 9th month, 4th, ms i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive groeaés. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full R rticulars address CHARLES Dg 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 








Lee & Shepard’s 
Latest Publications 


OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Under Dewey at Manila, DF the War For- 


way By EDWARD STRATEMEVER. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin 
in heroic service on the * Olympia,” has appear 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 
young and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
8 the first to show what a ew | would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 











To be followed by 
A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 
FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


By Sopuie May. tilustrated. 
Pauline Wyman, Cloth, $1.25 


NEW EDITION OF 


In new styles, 

The Quinnebasset Series, {" "om. st oe) 

and color. Price Reduced. Ky Sorpnir May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 

Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 

In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 

Janet: A Poor Heiress Our Helen 

Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 

» Or, the Adventures of 

Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club, 

By W. GoRDON PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 

ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author 


Cloth, $1.25. 


CONCLUSION OF THE WARK OF 1812 
SERIES. 


The Boys With Old Hickory, 
Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 
Stories of the American Revolution. S**- 


ond 
Illustrated 


By Event? 
T.TOMLiIS 
BON, 


Series. By Everett T. TOMLINSON. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 
Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 
By CHARLES F. KING, author of “The Land We 
ive In,” “This Continent of Ours,” ete. 23” 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 
Songs of War and Peace, 
top, boxed, $1.25 


John Hancock, His Book, !y AbRA™ Exo 
LISH BkKOWN, an- 


thor of ‘‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Olé 
Hearthstones,” ete,., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

ii’ By HAWat’s QUEEN, LiL 
Hawaii s Story. UOKALANI 21 illustrations 
Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 


A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By HENRY Woop. 12mo, 


cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 

Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwakrp 8. ELLis, A.M (ver 200 illustra- 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


® For Large As- 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules /0r large Ae 
supplement to *‘ The Woman's Manual of Parlia- 
men Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUOK. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


By SAM WALrER 
Foss. Cloth, gtlt 
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N. E. FESTIVAL AND BANQUET. 





The May Festival and Banquet of the New 
England W. S. A. will be held in Copley 
Hall, Boston, Wednesday, May 31, from 5 to 
10 P. M., with an exceptionally attractive 
programme. 

There will be addresses by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt of New York, chairman of 
the National Organization Committee; Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer of Rhode Island; Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast 
of Connecticut, who represented the free 
silver side in the debate on the currency 
question at one of our Fortnightlies a year 
or two since, and spoke so eloquently that 
she delighted even the strongest advocates 
of a gold standard; Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland, Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, Dr Nathan E. Wood of the Com. 
monwealth Avenue Baptist Church, and 
Miss Sarah Bryant of Boston University. 
Mr. Sam Walter Foss, the Somerville libra- 
rian, author of “The Calf Path’ and other 
brilliant poems, will read an original poem 
on this occasion. 

Tickets, $1.00 each, for sale at the Woman's 
JOURNAL oflice. Those who apply earliest 
will get the best seats. 
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SHOULD WOMEN WORK FOR MONEY? 


‘“Sbould women work for money unless 
compelled by necessity?’ This was the 
subject of discussion at the New England 
Woman’s Club on Monday. One would 
suppose that so enlightened a body of 
women would unanimously answer in the 
affirmative. 

Of course a majority of women, during 
a part of their active lives, are fully occu- 
pied in domestic cares and duties. The 
creation of a home is one form of produc- 
tive industry. But even such women will 
not make efficient wives and mothers un- 
less they have been early trained to sys- 
tematic work. No woman and no man 
ever throve upon a life of idleness. Most 
women and most men, at some period in 
their lives, need to earn money, and are 
improved mentally, morally, and physi- 
eally by doing so. 

The error which people make is in sup- 
posing that there is only so much work to 
be done in the world, and that every 
worker deprives some one else of a job. 
On the contrary, every one’s useful work 
creates employment for others, and adds 
to the aggregate of wealth produced more 
than he or she consumes, It is only the 
idler who is a parasite upon the body 
politic. 

To me it seems as absurd to question a 
woman's right and duty to work for an 
equivalent, pecuniary or otherwise, as it 
would be to question a man’s right and 
duty to work. Of course, every compet- 
itor, male or female, in the labor market 
fills a place which some one else might 
occupy, if he or she were absent. But by 
filling that place another place is created 
elsewhere, just as improved machinery, 
which throws thousands out of employ- 
ment, reduces the cost of production, 
thereby bringing the thing produced with- 
in the reach of tens of thousands, who be- 
come new consumers, while the individ- 
uals displaced find useful occupations 
elsewhere. The more merchants and me- 
chanics, the more farmers are needed, for 
every bew consumer must be supplied 
with food. The more farmers, the more 
merchants and mechanics are needed, for 
every farmer must be clothed and housed, 
and provided with tools and implements, 
and comforts and conveniences. Fifty 
years ago, when the population of the 
country was less than half what it is to- 
day, there was less demand for labor than 
now, and a lower scale of wages. Fifty 
years hence, when population is doubled, 
wages will be greater than now. The 
competition of women is precisely analo- 
gous to the competition of men; it is not 
a public calamity, nor even, in the long 
run, a private hardship. 

A bright- minded ‘‘Anti” has lately 
written an article to prove to women that 
marriage is a trade, and the most profita- 
ble trade that women can pursue. There 
is certainly something to be said on that 
side. At Grand Rapids, Mich., the other 
day, more than a dozen beautiful resi- 
dences were pointed out to me, each 
owned by a rich woman, the widow of a 
husband who had died, leaving her his 
property. In avumber of cases the hus 
band had died prematurely, from over- 
work, leaving his wealth to his widow. 
Almost all the women who are able to de- 
vote time and money to charities and re- 
forms are wives or widows. But, suppos- 
ing the point be conceded, it is not for the 
advantage of women that the market for 
wives should be overstocked. Experience 
proves that the industrial independence 
of women, growing out of their admission 
to diversified forms of industry, has vast- 
ly improved the condition of married 
women, and has ennobled the family rela- 
tion. Women who marry simply or main- 
ly for a support are not so well able to 








maintain their individuality and self-re- 
spect as women who have learned how to 
earn an independent livelihood, and can 
resume their places in the industrial 
world, if circumstances make it necessary 
to do so. 

The day will come when every girl and 
every boy will learn a trade, even though 
it be afterwards laid aside for domestic or 
professional pursuits. The only people to 
be pitied are those who have not learned 
to do anything which others want done. 
‘| have found,” says Laura M. Johns, 
“that it is not enough that people are 
good—they must be good ‘for something.” 
The gods help those who are able to help 
themselves. 

‘But it is mean for women who do not 
need money to work for personal profit.’’ 
Just as mean as it is for men, similarly 
circumstanced, to do so, and no more so. 
Andrew Carnegie, the millionaire, goes so 
far as to say that ‘‘no man has a right to 
die rich.”’ It is certainly noble to devote 
one’s life, as Agassiz did, to the advance 
ment of science; as Garrison did, to the 
abolition of chattel slavery; as Edward 
Atkinson is doing, to expose the infamy of 
war; as Clara Barton is doing, to promote 
the Red Cross movement. But this is 
possible only in exceptional cases. The 
man or woman who, by useful labor, earns 
self-support, and provides for relatives or 
dependents, is equally deserving of re- 
spect, and the woman quite as much so as 
the man. 

What is needed to abolish poverty is not 
to abolish competition, but to reduce the 
public burdens, to unfetter industry, to 
do away with idlers, to abstain from 
strong drink, above all, to discountenance 
the crime and infamy of war. We are 
eaten up with excessive taxation. We are 
governed too much. Weare loaded down 
with debt, national, State, and municipal. 
All this enormous and needless expendi- 
ture is wrung from the laborer. Get rid 
of needless taxation; educate every child, 
male or female, to do something useful; 
then poverty will become a rare exception 
to general well-being. H. B. B. 
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INCONSISTENT REFORMERS. 

If the advocates of woman suffrage 
were asked to state the basis of their 
claim, they would state it as follows: 

‘‘We reaffirm the political principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, namely, 
the natural equality of all in the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and the derivation of all just powers of 
government from the consent of the gov- 
erned, as the foundation and condition of 
our own political existence and the moral 
ideal of these United States as a self-gov- 
erning nation. We affirm that when the 
preamble to our national Constitution 
makes ita chief object of the Union ‘to 
establish justice,’ it makes the law of 
justice the supreme law of the land.” 

But, lo! this doctrine is put forward 
not by Mary A. Livermore, or Julia Ward 
Howe, or Esther F. Boland. It was issued 
as a declaration of principles, last Tuesday, 
by the Anti-Imperialist League at Young’s 
Hotel. Of the officers and forty members 
then and there present, many are known 
to be pronounced opponents of the en- 
franchisement of women. Charles R. 
Codman, Moorfield Story, Winslow War- 
ren, and Francis Ellingwood Abbott, who 
are shucked beyond expression at the dis- 
franchisement of the Filipinos, repudiate 
with contempt the claim of enlightened 
American women to self-government. If 
any one present at that meeting had called 
attention to the legal and political sub- 
jection of one-half the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts on aecount of sex, he would 
have been promptly declared out of order. 

Are such men as these honest? Are 
they champions of liberty and justice? 
Are they really opponents of Imperialism? 
If so, let them begin by opposing the ex- 
isting Imperialism which maintains on 
Beacon Hill a political aristocracy of sex. 
A majority of their own fellow citizens 
here at home are taxed without repre- 
sentation, and governed without consent. 

Gentlemen, what will you do about it? 
Are the rights of a civilized white wo- 
man less sacred than those of a Filipino? 
Or does distance lend enchantment to the 
view? It is so much easier to preach 
justice and equality at the Antipodes, than 
to practise it at home. H. B. B. 
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WOMEN AND FIRE-DOUTY. 








Telegrams in this week’s papers chroni- 
cle a $7,500 fire at West Falmouth, Me., 
and add this paragraph: 

The villagers organized a volunteer fire 
brigade, and fought the flames with 
switches and agricultural implements 
Mrs. Leighton, of East Deering, led a 
brigade of women fire fighters, who did 
valiant service with switches. 

This seems to do away with Rev. Dr. E. 
E. Hale's favorite objection to equal suf- 
frage. For many years he has declared 


that women ought not to be allowed to 
vote because they cannot do fire-duty. It 
appears that they can. 


Certainly, there 








are many women who could render as 
efficient service ata fire as Rev. Dr. Hale, 
or most other clergymen of hisage. The 
clergy in general perform their fire duty 
chiefly by earnest exertions to save people 
from the flames of hell; and Dr. Hale can- 
not claim to do even this, since he does 
not believe in hell. 

With entire respect for the good work 
done by self-sacrificing ministers of all 
denominations, and notably by Dr. Hale, ia 
trying to save their fellow-creatures from 
sin, it remains true that a full share of 
this work also isdone by women. Indeed, 
there is a saying, ‘‘An ounce of mother 
is worth a pound of clergy.’’ Women can 
do fire-duty, both metaphorical and literal. 

The fire-duty argument against equal 
suffrage was seriously shaken when Miss 
Helen Gould gave so much aid and com- 
fort to the New York fire department as 
to be awarded several fire medals. The 
action of the women of East Deering has 
given it the finishing blow. Indeed, there 
could never have been much logical force 
in that particular objection, except for 
those persons (if any) who would favor 
restricting suffrage to such male citizens 


as are able and willing to be firemen. 
A. 8. B. 
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PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 





No stronger appeal in behalf of the 
kindergarten for the blind could be pre- 
sented than the sight of the happy little 
children in their songs and games, The 
opportunity for such a sight will be 
afforded at the commencement exercises 
of the Perkins Institution, which will be 
held at the Boston Theatre, Tuesday 
afternoon, June 6, at 3 o’clock, where the 
kindergarten children will have possession 
of the first part of the programme, and will 
illustrate stories about trees by songs and 
games. Dr. William J. Long will address 
the audience upon the work of the kinder- 
garten and its claim upon the benevolence 
of the good people of Boston. Tommy 
Stringer will have a prominent part in the 
exercises The second part of the pro- 
gramme will be devoted to the work of 
the older pupils along various lines. Gen. 
Francis H. Appleton will preside and pre- 
sent diplomas to the twelve graduating 
pupils of the school. Tickets may be 
obtained from M. Anagnos, South Boston, 
or at the salesroom of the institution, No. 
39 Avon Street, Boston. The upper gallery 
of the theatre will be open tothe public 
without tickets. 
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MORAL EDUCATION IN ANNIVERSARY 
WEEK. 

The programme of the annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Mvoral Education 
Association, at Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple, June 1, 10 A. M., will be as fol- 
lows: 


Annual address by the president, Rev. 
Mary Traffarn Whitney. 

Address, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, ‘Right 
Methods in Moral Education.” 

Address, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, ‘fhe 
Parents’ Responsibility in Moral Educa- 
tion.”’ 

Address, Rev. Samuel Richard Fuller, 
“The Youth and Militarism,.”’ 

Address, V. Rev. William Byrne, V. G., 
‘*Moral Education in School.”’ 

The public cordially invited. 
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A NEW MAN. 





Mr. R.L.V. Lyman took first place at the 
interstate collegiate contest just held at 
Lincoln, Neb., representing Beloit College. 
He will graduate in June, and has chosen 
for the subject of his graduating oration, 
“Political Equality.”’ This able young 
champion of woman suffrage is the son of 
Rev. W. A. Lyman and Rev. Henrietta 
Lyman, of Pierre, 8S. D. This is another 
instance where a son inherits noble gifts 
from his suffrage mother. 

JANE K. BREEDEN. 
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PROF. COPE ON PRIZEFIGHTS. 








An anti suffrage correspondent of the 
N. Y. Sun calls attention to the fact that 
Gov. Thomas, of Colorado, has signed a 
bill permitting prizefights. All of the 
women in the Colorado Legislature voted 
against the prizefight bill; a majority of 
the men in the Legislature voted for it. 
The incident can hardly be said to show 
that women are less fit for public duties 
than men, unless on the ground (publicly 
taken by some opponents of equal suffrage) 
that prizefights are to be desired. 

Prof. Cope, in an article published sev- 
eral years ago in the Monist, asserted that 
American men were in danger of growing 
effeminate; that prizefights tended to 
keep them from growing effeminate; that 
woman suffrage would tend to prevent 
prizefights, and that therefore woman 
suffrage ought not to be granted—Q. E. D. 

If Prof. Code had been a member of the 
last Colorado Legislature, his experience 
there might have convinced him that even 
when women vote solidly against a prize- 
fight they may not be able to prevent it, 
especially in a State like Colorado, where 
the men outnumber the women about two 
to one. ETHEL C, AVERY. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


them as the equals of their boys. I have 
one old trunk that made six trips to 
Chickamauga Park, filled with delicacies 
for the soldiers. About August I made 
up my mind to go to Chickamauga and 
see for myself. My husband was told it 
was no place for a woman there, among 
60,000 men and 1,500 animals; but he had 
business at home which he did not think 
I could attend to, and he thought I could 
go to Chickamauga just as well as he. 

I found the condition of things far 
worse than I had expected. I found the 
boys yellow and hollow-eyed, who had 
left home strong and rosy. There was no 
excuse for it. The camp was at the end 
of a railroad, in a land of abundance, 
whose people were eager tu contribute to 
all the wants of the soldiers. There were 
plenty of supplies on band, but it was al- 
most impossible to get an order to issue 
them. Men lay for days delirious under 
a burning sun, because it tuok several 
days to get an ambulance to carry a sick 
soldier to the hospital. Do not discount 
anything you may hear about Chicka- 
mauga or the divisional hospitals; the 
worst has never been told. I asked the 
chaplain, several officers, and a number of 
private soldiers whether they would back 
me up if | made the truth known through 
the papers; but they all said they could 
not; it would bring too heavy penalties 
upon them, I believe the real reason why 
Surgeon-General Sternberg did not want 
women nurses was because they are not 
subject to the severity of military rules, 
and would be free to tell what they saw. 
Only three women ever forced the lines of 
the Iowa regiment to which my son be- 
longed. The two others stayed two days, 
and then both fled. I stayed a month, 
because | did not care how unpleasant it 
was. 

If there had been women on the com- 
mission, would they have pitched the 
camp five miles from water? Or provided 
only one horse and one mule to bring the 
water for two companies? Or ordered the 
soldiers to boil and filter their drinking- 
water, without furnishing any filters or 
any vessels to buil it in? It is said that 
suffragists do not know how to keep 
house, lif so, the men who managed the 
war must all be suffragists. 

But Clara Barton and the women nurses 
have won golden opinions from every one. 
If any man had given a tithe of what 
Helen Gould did, he could have bad any 
office in the gift of the administration. So 
could she, if she had been a voter. She 
might even have been secretary of war. 

We raise our sons to die, not for their 
country,—no woman grudges her sons to 
her country,—but to die unnecessarily of 
disease and neglect, because of bloody 
red-tape. 

A parody on ‘‘Rally round the Flag,” 
written by Mrs. Josephine K. Henry of 
Kentucky, was sung by Mrs. D. B. Shedd. 





MRS, HENRY’S ADDRESS, 


Mrs. Henry then made ‘A Plea for the 
Ballot.’”’ Only a few sparkling sentences 
from her address can be given: “The 
light and the eager interest in the faces of 
American women show that they are go- 
ing somewhere; and when women have 
started for somewhere, they are harder to 
head off than a comet.”’ ‘All roads for 
women lead to suffrage, even if they do 
not knuw it. We are daughters of Evolu- 
tion, and who can stop old Dame Evolu- 
tion?’ ‘We must live up to our princi- 
ples, or, as a nation, we are not going to 
live at all. Then it is time for Liberty to 
throw down her torch, and go out of 
the enlightening business.’’ ‘* Woman’s 
sphere’—these are the two hardest worked 
words in the dictionary.’’ ‘*They call in 
the mental and moral wreciage of foreign 
nations to help rule us. A man was asked, 
‘How are you going to vote on the consti- 
tution?’ He answered: ‘My constitution’s 
mighty poorly; my mother was feeble be- 
fore me.’ There is deep tragedy in giving 
such men control of the lives and prop- 
erty of American women.”’ ‘‘Tbere is not 
so much the matter with the U. S. Consti- 
tution as with the constitutions of some 
of our statesmen.”’ “It is not an expan- 
sion of territory that we need so much as 
an expansion of justice to our own wom- 
en.” “American men have had a hard 
struggle for their own liberty, and some 
of them are afraid there will not be liberty 
enough to go around,”’ ‘What relation is 
woman to the State? She is a very poor 
relation; yet ber tax-money is demanded 
very promptly.” 


WEDNESDAY A. M. 


A memorial hour was devoted to trib- 
utes to those who had passed away during 
the year, by Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell and Mrs. Clara B. Colby. The 
1eports of the Congressional Committee 
and of the Triennial of the National Coun- 
cil of Women were then given by Miss 
Anthony, and the report of the Committee 
on Work in the Enfranchised States by 
Miss Laura Clay. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


Mrs. Sachs gave the State report for 
Ohio, Mrs. Phebe Wright for New Jersey, 
Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas for Maryland, 
Mrs. Martha J. Thompson for Minnesota, 
Mrs. Adelaide M. Johnson for Missouri, 
Mrs. Fannie J. Wheat for West Virginia, 
Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day for Maine, Miss 
Lena Morrow for Illinois, Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery for Pennsylvania, and Mrs. 
Evelyn H. Belden for Iowa. 

After a lively debate, it was decided to 
make Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, of Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., chairman of National Press 
Work, by a vote of 39 to 23. Mrs, Bab- 
cock’s exceptional qualifications were ad- 
mitted by all, but some influential mem- 
bers thought it a mistake to have the 
press work done anywhere but in the 
headquarters at 107 World Building, N.Y. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Miss Laura Clay, of Kentucky, spoke 





on ‘**The Removal of Industries from the 
Home.” We hope to publish this paper 
later. 

THANKS TO GRAND RAPIDS. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell presented op 
behalf of the Resolutions Committee 
comprehensive resolution of thanks, ex. 
pressing the gratitude of the delegates to 
Mrs. Adsit and the entertainment com. 
mittee, the Board of Trade, the news. 
papers, the ladies who had furnished 
music, the florists who had supplied the 
decorations, and the many other Grand 
Rapids friends who had helped to make 
the convention a success. 


DR. BARKER-BATES’S SPEECH, 


Dr. Mary H. Barker Bates, of the Den. 
ver School Board, spoke on “Our Gaing 
and Our Losses, She said that in Denver 
school matters are kept entirely out of 
politics, ‘“lhe chairman of the committee 
on buildings and grounds is a woman, 
For some years the supervising architect 
was a woman, and I[ never knew an archi. 
tect do better work. When there was a 
split in the local Democratic party be. 
tween the Cleveland Democrats and the 
Silver Democrats, the Democratic women 
declined to unite with either faction, and 
organized a Democratic party of their 
own, saying that they recognized no split 
in the Democratic party. The women 
were recognized by the National Democ- 
racy as the only legitimate Democratic 
party, and they succeeded in reconciling 
the two wings. We have learned that in 
politics we must have a machine, only it 
should be used for good government, not 
for corruption. Make your machine ag 
perfect as you can make it, without a 
flaw init anywhere, and then use it for 
good ends, 

‘I see that the Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
of Boston, regards it as an argument 
against equal suffrage that in Denver the 
Irish washerwomen vote. We have some 
good Irish washerwomen in Denver, and 
they know how to vote. But it is not true 
that women of high social position are 
less inclined to vote than the others— 
quite the contrary. Some one asked me 
the other day, ‘Does your Governor’s wife 
vote?’ At the last election I saw her doing 
it, for when I went into one of the row 
of little booths to mark my own ballot it 
so happened that I stood in the next stall 
to her. In Colorado it is the better sort 
of women who started the movement, and 
who keep up the movement; and they are 
followed by all the rest.’’ 


MISS ANTHONY’S SPEECH, 


Miss Anthony made an appeal for codp- 
eration in the equal suffrage work. She 
said: 

Why is it the duty of this little handful 
of women on this platform to be talking 
and working for the enfranchisement of 
women any more than that of all of you 
who sit here to-night? Every woman can 
do something for the cause. The woman 
who is true to it at her own fireside, in 
her own home, who speaks the right 
word to her guests, to her children and 
her neighbors’ children, does an educa- 
tional work as valuable as that of the 
woman who speaks from the platform, 

Miss Anthony urged a wider reading of 
the equal rights papers, the Woman's 
JOURNAL, Woman's Tribune, Woman's 
Standard, the Wisconsin Citizen, etc.; 
also of woman suffrage pamphlets and 
leaflets. She defended herself against the 
accusation of abusing the men, and said: 
‘‘We have not been fighting the ‘male citi- 
zen’ anywhere but in the statute books.” 


MISS GRIFFIN’S SPEECH. 


Miss Frances Griffin, of Alabama, was 
called upon for a closing word. She said: 
She that speaks and runs away 
May live to speak another day. 

I had intended to speak on woman suf- 
frage this evening, but I learned that it 
had already been spoken of. So, instead, 
I will tell an incident of the time follow- 
ing the Civil War, when the bottom rail 
was on the top 80 much in the South. 

On the islands off the coast there was a 
large population that could not read or 
write. A missionary-spirited woman 
went there to see what she could do about 
educating them. After awhile she was 
made a member of the school board, which 
consisted of a few white men and more 
negroes. The president of the board, a 
colored man, was disgusted at the eleva- 
tion of a woman to tuat dignity,and when 
she was sworn in, he resigned from the 
board, saying, ‘‘Now you’ ve sworn her in, 
you've got to swear me out. I’m not going 
to sit on no board with no woman!” 

This has been an orderly convention, 
well behaved, circumspect, serious-minded ; 
and [ think it owes mea vote of thanks, 
because I have been the only disorderly 
element on its platform! 

The announcement of a long list of invi- 
tations to the delegates to visit different 
places of interest in the city brought the 
3lst annual convention to a close. 

Some account of the Work Conferences 
will be given later. 
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NATIONAL PLAN OF WORK. 





The plan of work adopted at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention at Grand 
Rapids was as follows: 


Assuming that the aims of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
are well understood by all of its members, 
and that those occupying official positions 
in the State organizations are familiar 
with the recommendations of the Plan of 
Work Committee of previous years, it 
seems unnecessary for this committee to 
incorporate in detail the excellent and 
varied suggestions in accordance with 
which we have been working for years. 

There are some points, however, which 
should be reémphasized, and we should 
also be ready to recognize changed condi- 
tions and promptly adapt our work to 
them, modifying and improving upon 
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methods which may have been admirable 
in the past. 

For the purpose of clearness we shall 
divide this report into two parts; the first 
containing suggestions for the National 
Association, the second for the State 
Auxiliaries. 

PART I. 

It is recommended: 

1, That the Committee on Congressional 
Work continue in charge of the introduc- 
tion of suffrage measures in Congress and 
make such efforts as are deemed wise, to 
secure favorable Congressional action. 

2, That the Committee on Legislation 
jnform themselves of the Statutes and 
Constitution of States and Territories in 
relation to woman suffrage, and of present 
existing conditions, and act as a commit- 
tee of advice to State Associations in 
Legislative Work. 

3, That conferences of National and 





State officers be held in as many States as | 
| bits of humor.”’ 


possible. } 

4, That the platform and memorial 
committee endeavor to secure a recogni- 
tion of woman suffrage in nationally or- 
ganized bodies, and that memorials be 
sent to Congress. 

5. Finally, that the National Associa- 
tion continue the Press and other specific 
lines of work hitherto entered upon, and 
adopt such new measures as may be called 
for by the events of the coming year. 


PART IL. 

Local conditions vary so greatly that it 
would be impossible to indicate methods 
of universal application, but suffragists 
are urged to study the special conditions 
of their several communities or States, 
and apply such methods as promise the 
greatest returns, by way of strengthening 
suffrage sentiment and promoting the 
growth of the movement. With these 
ends in view we recommend: 

1. That the State Associations vigor- 
ously press the work of organization, 
equipping themselves with headquarters, 
an organizer, and the other adjuncts of 
an effective propaganda. ‘The increase in 
membership thereby would amply provide 
for the outlay, and the strength derived 
from numbers would invigorate workers 
and impress opponents who are eagerly 
watching to ascertain the source and num- 
ber of our reénforcements. 

2. In view of the fact that women’s 
clubs are absorbing the energies of many 
suffragists, it is advised that the scope of 
our Leagues be enlarged to work on 
other club lines for suffrage. The main- 
tenance ot a kindergarten, the investiga- 
tion of educational problems, for instance, 
might well be considered germane to the 
work of a Suffrage League. In many 
localities, the introduction of social feat- 
ures serves to win the attendance at 
League meetings of men and of young 
people, and the desired opportunity to 
inculcate suffrage ideas is thus afforded. 
In the hands of earnest, far-seeing suf- 
fragists who subordiaate such methods to 
the primary object of our organization, 
there can be no doubt of their effective- 
ness. 

3. It is further advised that a circular 
letter be sent to the secretaries of woman’s 
clubs requesting that a meeting be devoted 
to the subject of equal rights. 

4. In States wherein women enjoy 
school or other forms of limited suffrage, 
special effort should be made to increase 
the women’s vote. 

5. Vigorous prosecution of press work 
is urged, also a more general and extended 
use of the leaflet department, especially 
in rural communities. The responsibility 
is enjoined upon individual members to 
distribute leaflets, this being an effective 
line of effort open to all. 

6 Owing to the imperative necessity of 
maintaining our work on 4 sound finan 
cial basis, and in view of the bright out- 
look for suffrage in Oregon and other 
Western States, and the manifest wisdom 
of helping our forces there to achieve 
victory, it is urged that State presidents 
secure from their respective bodies pledges 
of money for the National treasury, and 
that finally, in every possible way hearty 
cobperation he instituted between State 
and National work, to the end that through 
united effort our Association shall be- 
come a mighty, resistless power, the force 
of which shall overcome all obstacles to 
the speedy triumph of this great principle 
of justice, the right of the individual to 
self-government. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has made Miss Susan B. 
Anthony chairman of its Committee on 
Political Study. At the annual meeting 
of the State Federation, to be held in 
Rochester next November, an hour will 
be given to this committee. Addresses 
will be made by Miss Anthony, and by 
two other speakers to be chosen by her 
as chairman; and five-minute speeches 
will follow. Even in conservative New 
York, the headquarters of the ‘‘Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage 
to Women,”’ the Women’s Clubs are get- 
ting bravely over their fear of having 
equal suffrage discussed. 


The Pentagon Club, of Boston, is so 
named because it is made up of women of 
five professions—doctors, lawyers, minis- 
ters, teachers, and journalists. It prides 
itself upon having no constitution and no 
officers. Its twenty or thirty members 
meet and dine together, once a month, at 
the United States Hotel, for the sole pur- 
pose of having a good time. The evening 
is devoted chiefly to telling funny stories. 
The Pentagon has hitherto been unique 
among women’s clubs; but the junior ed- 
itor of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, who is a 


member, happened to mention the plan of 
the Pentagon in conversation with friends 
attending the recent National Woman 
Suffrage Convention in Grand Rapids, 
and the idea so delighted a woman lawyer 
of Detroit and a woman doctor of Cincin- 
nati that they went home each with the 
purpose of starting a Pentagon in herown 
city. 


The Woman’s Club of Revere, Mass., 
listened to an address on equal suffrage by 
Miss Blackwell on May 17. 


At arecent meeting of the Unity Club 
of Nantucket, Miss Anna Gardner gave a 
paper on ‘William the Silent,’’ of which 
the Inquirer and Mirror says: ‘It held 
throughout the closest attention of the 
audience, and was full of interesting in- 
formation, brightened here and there with 


Mrs. Ella Adams Moore, Associate in 


| English Literature, University of Chicago, 


is an earnest worker in the university 
extension department, and is trying to 
extend its advantages to study clubs. 
Courses of lectures and lessons have been 
planned especially for women's clubs, 


| which have proved exceedingly helpful 
| during the past year. 





At the annual meeting of the Heptorean 
Club of Somerville, Mass., Mrs. Julia R. 
Aldrich was elected president to fill the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of Mrs. 
Anna D. West, who has filled that office 
since the organization of theclub in 1894. 


The Council of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs will be beld in Phila- 
delphia, June 2 and 3, and the New Cen- 
tury Club has given the use of its club 
house for the meetings. 


The Boston Political Class has voted to 
join the State Federation, it having be- 
longed to the General Federation for five 
or six years. 


The Roxburghe Club, Roxbury, Mass., 
has a tree committee, which reports that 
two hundred and fifty trees set out in 
previous years are in a flourishing condi- 
tion. This spring they have planted 
twelve. 

“I think I may formulate as the first 
good result of women’s clubs in America 
the evolution of a woman’s world, quick- 
ened to new and precious activities, per- 
vaded by a new and gracious dignity, and 
illuminated by a deep religious faith in 
the progress and destiny of the human 
race,’’ says Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in re- 
ply to the question, ‘‘What is the Use of 
the Woman’s Club?”’ This question was 
the subject of a recent symposium in the 
Boston Sunday Globe 

Mrs. Alice Kent Robertson gave a Kip- 
ling reading before the Woman’s Club of 
Arlington last Thursday. 

At the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club last Monday, officers 
were elected as follows: President, Julia 
Ward Howe; vice-presidents, Ednah D. 
Cheney, Judith W. Smith, Eleanor Mack, 
Electa N. L. Walton, Phebe M. Kendall, 
Sibylla Bailey Crane; recording secretary, 
Bertha Stevens Ide; corresponding secre- 
tary, Elizabeth C. Ward; treasurer, Annie 
J. E. Perkins; historian, Julia A. Sprague; 
chairman of art and literature committee, 
Julia Ward Howe; chairman of discussion 
committee, Helen M. Winslow; chairman 
of work committee, I. A. Potter; chair. 
man of education committee, Ednah D. 
Cheney; chairman of finance committee, 
S. Frank King; chairman of house com- 
mittee, Kate M. Thayer; and trustees of 
the reserve fund, Almena J, Flint, Ada H. 
Hersey, and Fannie B. Pratt. 


At a meeting of women’s clubs in Maine, 
one of the speakers told of a girl she had 
known early in life and who had died 
insane. After the funeral the husband 
remarked that he ‘did not see why Mary 
Ann should have took crazy, for to his 
knowledge she had not been out of that 
kitchen for thirty years.”’ F.M. 4. 





-_-— 





NEW ENGLAND W. P. A. 

The last literary meeting of the New 
England Woman’s Press Association for 
the season, held at the Parker House, the 
afternoon and evening of May 17, took 
the form of a commemoration of the 
eightieth birthday of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. Nearly all the members, with 
their guests, gathered to greet and to 
honor Mrs. Howe, and to hear her new 
paper on ‘Patriotism in Literature.” 
Mrs. May Alden Ward was chairman of 
the day. Mrs. Howe recited ‘‘The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,’ and Mrs. Alice 
Kent Robertson read,with fine effect, Mrs. 
Howe's poem, “Our Orders.”” After din- 
ner, Mrs. Whiton-Stone read a beautiful 
poem, written in honor of Mrs. Howe’s 
eightieth birthday. Poems were also con- 
tributed by Mrs. Mae D. Frazar and Mrs. 
Bates. Some of Kipling’s poems were in- 
terpreted by Mrs. Robertson. There were 
songs by Miss Mary D. Mitchell, Mr. N. 
S. Kerr, and Miss Caroline Gardner 
Clarke. A sheaf of eighty beautiful pink 
roses was presented to Mrs. Howe on be- 





half of the Press Association by its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Nellie 1. Daggett. This after- 
noon the W. P. A. is invited to a garden 
party at Mrs. Marion McBride’s summer 
home at Arlington Heights. 





ARMY NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Massachusetts Army Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation held its monthly meeting in Grand 
Army headquarters, State House, May 17. 
Mrs. Fannie T. Hazen, the president, pre- 
sided. 

The annual reception and camp fire, 
which the Association voted to hold in 
John E. Andrew Hall, 1151 Washington 
Street, June 7, were discussed, and invi- 
tations were sent to Mrs. Angie A. Robin- | 
son, department president Woman's Re. | 
lief corps; Miss Mary E, Elliot, department 
secretary Woman's Relief corps; Asst. | 
Adjt. Preble, G. A. R., and Mrs. Marion 
McBride. 

Letters were read from Commander 
Gilman and Mrs. Gilman, thanking the 
nurses for electing them associate mem- 
bers. Two letters were read from Clara 
Barton, one from Washington and one 
from Cuba. Miss Barton also sent a large 
photograph of herself, which the nurses 
voted to have hung in Grand Army head. | 
quarters. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, MAy 17, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

While the Legislature at its recent ses- 
sion did not bring to a favorable final 
action either of the bills presented by the 
State Woman Suffrage Association, the 
bill permitting tax-paying women to vote 
on municipal improvements passed the 
Assembly by a large majority, showing 
that there was much sentiment in favor of 
the measure, and it is pleasing to report 
that other laws for the benefit of women 
were enacted, and have received the Gov- 
ernor’s approval. Perhaps the most im- 
portant was the act which has advanced 
the salaries of the school teachers of this 
metropolis to a reasonable compensation. 
This measure of justice has been agitated 
for several sessions, but again and again 
defeated. Finally, under the able leader- 
ship of Senator John Francis Ahearn 
(Democrat) of this city, a bill more gen- 
erous than any of its predecessors passed 
both houses, was approved by the Mayor 
of this city, and signed by the Governor. 
For some years past it had been growing 
more and more difficult to supply women 
teachers to the schools, because the com- 
pensation was so poor, The requisites 
were so high that those who who were 
qualified took up other occupations where 
the rewards were more tempting. Under 
the new schedule of salaries, which is 
now aState law, no woman teacher will 
receive less than $600 for the first year’s 
work, and the salaries are proportionately 
fair, up to that of the principal, who finally 
receives $2,500. As usual, the men teach- 
ers get much more than the women for 
similar work, but the advance for the 
women is so great that it is an approach 
to something like justice. 

A bill which provides that a widow who 
is unable to support her children, but isa 
proper person to have charge of them, may, 
after a proper enquiry as to her fitness 
and necessity, be paid by the city a sum 
sufficient to enable her to care for them in 
her own home so that they may not be 
taken from her and sent to an institution, 
passed the Assembly, but failed in the 
Senate. . 

A measure which was successful pro- 
vides for an advance in the rank and pay 
of Police Matrons in the State. After 
several years’ effort a law has passed both 
Houses which raises the matrons to the 
rank and pay of doorkeepers, with a salary 
of $1,000 a year. 

The bill for the establishment of an In. 
dustrial School for Girls,which was pushed 
by the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
passed the Assembly by a good vote, but 
was not even presented in the Senate. 
The Senate also defeated a most excellent 
law, which passed the Assembly, pro- 
viding that any woman sentenced to im 
prisonment in any prison in the State 
should be accompanied on her journey to 
the prison by a female attendant. 

This recapitulation shows some sub- 
stantial gains, and a great deal of pre- 
liminary work which may bear fruit 
another year. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street, New York City. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 








The Morning Star says: ‘‘Many Chris- 
tians are against war in general, but are 
always found favoring war in particular 
cases.”’ 


There will be a meeting of the Animal 
Rescue League at Park Street Church, 
Tuesday, May 30, at 4 P. M. The 
public is cordially invited. 


It is said that in one mission school in 





China there are fifty girls who, as babies, 
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sO.D BY ALL GROCERS. 


SUN PASTE 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much bette: 
in quality than any other as our old rel 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and tor 
‘SUN PASTE” tor quick use. and don’t be fooled with any other. 
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were rescued from rivers into which their- 


parents had thrown them. 


King Humbert, of Italy, is a vegetarian, 


| and never feels so well as when his fare is 


bread, potatoes, and oranges. Queen 
Margarita has made repeated attempts to 
become a vegetarian, but has given up in 
despair, being fond of a “generous diet.” 


The Vermont W. 8. A. will hold its an- 
nual meeting June 1 and 2, at Bellows 
Falls, Mrs. Inez E. Campbell and Mrs. 
Katherine Martin, of that city, are the 
Entertainment Committee. Mr, H. B, 
Blackwell will be among the speakers. 


A novel by Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant will 
appear next September, called ‘“Sellents’ 
Manager.” It will be of interest to Amer- 
ican friends, apart from its authorship. 
Itis a picture of English provincial life, 
with its well-meaning parrowness on one 
hand, and its kind-heartedness and _ pro- 
gressiveness on the other. 


Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent 
of the Department of Peace and Arbitra- 
tion, the officers of the National W. C. T. 
U., and the presidents of all the State W. 
C. T. U.’s, have sent letters to the mem- 
bers of the Peace Conference voicing their 
appreciation of the peace sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Czar, and praying that 
effectual means may be found for bringing 
about and maintaining universal peace. A 
programme for peace meetings has been 
given in the Union Signal, and unions all 
over the country have been urged to hold 
peace meetings on or near May 18th. 


The Superintendent of the Bangor Pub- 
lic School Savings Banks says: ‘The re- 
sults from the introduction and use of 
School Savings Banks have gone beyond 
our dreams. We have been collecting the 
scholars’ savings for twenty weeks, and 
have already $500 on deposit. Boys who 
never saved or owned a cent for twenty- 
four hours are now self-respecting boys, 
with a little capital and something to 
focus effort around. More than this is 
the disappearance of the cheap sweets, 
which kept the children in a state of phys- 
ical ferment and unrest, causing unnat- 
ural and abnormal appetites that nothing 
would satisfy.’”’ Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer is 
superintendent of this work for the Na- 
tional W. C, T. U., and is pushing the 
department. 


In a few days the women of Baltimore 
will present to Admiral Schley an album 
and a beautiful silver service, consisting 
of six pieces—cream jug, sugar-bowl, tea- 
pot, urn, slop jar, and water pitcher. On 
the bottom of each piece will be engraved 
the initial ‘‘S.”” Each piece is made from 
a special design, which is to be destroyed, 
so that there wiil be no reproduction of it. 
The engraving on the various pieces is 
said to be a splendid specimen of repoussé 
work. The album has two covers, the out- 
side one being of kangaroo leather, on 
which is inscribed, in silver letters, ‘‘Win- 
field Scott Schley, 1899.’ On the inside 
cover, which is of white satin, is the in- 
scription, ‘Winfield Scott Schley, Rear 
Admiral, United States Navy, 1899.’’ The 
album is of white satin, lined with blue 
satin. 


Those who heard Mrs. Harriet Taylot 
Upton’s report of her experience on the 
School Board, at the Grand Rapids Con- 
vention, will remember that she spoke of 
the fairness and the generosity of the men 
on the board. She said that in many Ohio 
towns where women have been elected to 
the school boards, they were not given 
places on committees or allowed to prove 
their usefulness. This year, since the 
Convention, the two women on the War- 
ren School Board have not only places on 
the committees, but each of them has the 
chairmanship of an important committee. 
Warren is about to erect a new school 
house, and the special committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose consists of two 
men and two women. Truly, the presi 
dent of this board must be a man of great 
fairness, and the community in which he 
lives a community of progressive thought. 


Mrs. Mary C. Terrell, a graduate of 
Oberlin College, is President of the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Women, and 
member of the School Board of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. At the recent meeting 
of the Congregational Association of New 
Jersey, she spoke of the difficulties, at 
tainments and inspirations of colored 
women. The Chicago Advance say: ‘‘Able, 





SEED 





refined, and at times eloquent, sbe was 
herself a proof of her claim that her peo. 
ple had made more remarkable advance in 
the generation that separates them from 
slavery than had ever been made in a like 
period by any other race. With the care 
of a trained thinker, and the enthusiasm 
of amoral and social leader, she told of 
the campaign she and her sisters were 
waging against ignorance, vice, and bar- 
barism, and their aspirations in the home, 
in industry, in art, and especially in char- 
acter. She claimed that, notwithstanding 
their exceeding temptations, colored wom- 
en are already superior, morally, to the 
women of Austria and Italy.”’ 





AMUSEMENTS. 





Sourne Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Bran bh 


Office 168 Tremont St 





Summer Season 
MONDAY, MAY 22, 
SECOND WEEK OF 


A Temperance Town 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 


flatinee, all Seats asc. Daily at2zand8 P.M 








A Remarkable Biography 


The Life & Work of 


Susan B. Anthony 


By Ida Husted Harper 


A Story of the Evolution of the Status of 
Woman 


Sad 


Published in two large volumes, 
with forty-eight full-page pictures 
and over one hundred fac-simile 
autographs of prominent people. 


Prices, Two Volumes, Plain 
Cloth, 85; Ornamental Cloth, 
#6; Half Leather, $9; Full 
Leather, $12. 


os 
The Bowen-Merrill Co. | 


Publishers 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





+“The work is more than history and 
eater than literature.’’—May Wright 
a Sewall in Indianapolis News. 
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HOME MADE 


Bonbons Candies 


60 Cents 30 Cents 


Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mavonnaise 
Salad Dress- 
ing 
At Reasonable.Prices 
made 
from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 
76 White Street 
East Boston! 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 

















FOR SALE. 


A pleasant House in Dorchester, No. 46 
Sawyer Avenue. On elevated ground, with 
fine view of the harbor. House has 11 rvoms, 
laundry, furnace, all improvements. Good 
neighborhood. Lot contains 8945 square feet, 
in grass and trees. 

Will be sold on easy terms. 

HOLBROOK & CO., 
12 Postoffice Square, Boston. 
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“MOTHER 0’ MINE!” 





A reader wishes to know if Kipling has ever 
written any poem to a woman. The only one we 
know of is the following, entitled ‘Mother o’ 
Mine.” 

If I were hanged on the highest hill, 

Mother o’ mine, oh, mother o’ mine! 

I know whose love would follow me still, 

Mother o’ mine, oh, mother o’ mine! 


If I were drowned in the deepest sea, 
Mother o’ mine, oh, mother o’ mine! 

I know whose tears would come down to me, 
Mother o’ mine, oh, mother o’ mine! 


If I were damned of body and soul, 
Mother o’ mine, oh, mother o’ mine! 

I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
Mother o’ mine, oh, mother o’ mine! 


-_—— 


UNTIL WE DIE. 





BY MARY CHANDLER JONES. 





O life, we know that some day it must be 

Thy warm, dear sun shall set to rise no 
more, 

And through the soul’s unbarred and swing- 
ing door . 

The mist shall sweep that rolleth in from 
sea. 

Yet from that hour of night we would not 


flee, 
For sunset ever holds the dawn in store, 


And death is life which leadeth still before, 
After the opened gate hath set us free. 


Nay, ‘tis the unseeing eye, the unheeding 
ear, 

The bands that falter ere the heart 
failed, 

The heart that finds love's tasks too stern 
and high— 

’Tis shrinking life, not loss of days, we fear, 

These things, not death, whereat our souls 
have quailed— 

Life, grant that we may live until we die! 


hath 


-_-—-— —————— 


THE DANDELION. 


BY W. H. WOODS. 


Unnamed among the garden walks, 
Unknown in beauty’s bower, 

It blooms, and cares not which it be, 
Bright weed or homely tlower; 

Yet brave as any red-cross knight, 
And modest as a lass is, 

It might be the Jeanne d’Arec of buds, 
Or Galahad of grasses. 


The rose for it no envy knows, 
The lily feels no pity ; 
Unminded in the meadows green, 
Undaunted in the city, 
It blazes in the skirts of Spring, 
With grass-blades round it twining, 
As if a sunbeam should take root 
And bloom instead of shining. 


And when its little day is done, 
On rounded column slender, 
Triumphant rises in its place 
A silvery, silken splendor ; 
A wondrous, wavering winged thing, 
Free the free winds to tly on— 
It is the flower’s immortal part, 
Soul of the dandelion. 
— Youth's Companion. 


—_——- 


MR. LEX. 


BY CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 





{By special arrangement with the author, Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch, and the publisher, 
Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago, permission has 
been given for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL to print 
“Mr. Lex” as a serial.| 

IV. 


Mary had become a skilful needle- 
woman, and she continued to hold all 
Cousin Jane’s customers. So she and her 
baby were sure of food and shelter. 

Mrs. Lex was grateful for the four hun- 
dred dollars, for she knew the many needs 
that the coming winter would bring which 
she could now supply. There would be 
flannels and warm shoes for every one, 
and soft new clothes for the tiny little 
stranger she was expecting in her own 
family; and perhaps she could hire the 
washing and ironing donea few weeks till 
she was strong. Mr. Lex asked her for 
the money, and she refused to give it to 
him, as she had a legal right to do. 

But he spread abroad the news of ber 
legacy, and she was requested by Messrs. 
Snuff & Co. to pay her husband’s tobacco 
bills; by the downtown store to pay for 
that horrible pink hat of Mary’s, bought 
three years before; by the druggist to pay 
for medicines bought and used by Mr. 
Lex: and by various other creditors to pay 
bills incurred by her husband for family 
expenses, including a bill for trousers for 
himself. 

She refused to pay, and was sued. Every 
creditor got a judgment against her. It 
was urged that these items were all family 
expenses and necessities. She protested 
that tobacco for her husband was nota 
family expense nor a necessity. But 
Snuff & Company called in a dozen men 
from the street who all swore that to- 
bacco was a necessity, and that it was an 
ordinary family expense. The Justice 
said: ‘‘The wife's liability for family ex- 
penses is not limited to necessities; it ap- 
plies to ‘all expenses of the family with- 
out qualification as to kind or amount, 
and does not depend upon the wealth, 
habits, or social position of the party. 
The husband is the head of the family. 
He determines primarily what is needed 
for it’ (25). Mrs. Lex will be liable out 
of her own funds for the tobacco” (26). 


i 
| 
| 


} 


| it made no difference. 


She objected to paying for the medi- 
cines, but the Justice told her that the 
Appellate Court (27) had decided that a 
wife must pay for her husband's medi- 
cines. 

She objected to paying for John’s green 
clothes,—so much abhorred,—and said 
she never selected them. The Justice said 
“The wife is not 


| expected to choose family supplies. The 


husband determines primarily what is 
needed for the family. He may buy and 


contract debts all in his own name for the 








support of the family. It is not necessary 
that his wife’s name be known or her 
consent be given to bind her for goods 
purchased by him for the family or for an 
individual member of it. The Appellate 
Court has twice (28) passed directly on 
this question. The clothes are family 
expenses, and she must pay for them.” 

Her lawyer, young Smith, urged that 
John’s wages, the twenty dollars which 
had been unpaid for three years, should 
be set off and allowed against this demand. 
Surely John’s wages ought to pay for his 
clothes. 

But the Justice explained, ‘‘While the 
father lives at home he alone can collect 
a minor’s wages; and as he is not a party 
to this suit nor claiming this set-off, the 
set-off will not be allowed. But a special 
statute (29) makes both mother and father 
liable for a child’s support, and a creditor 
can sue either one, even the one who is 
not eligible to receive the minor's wages. 
This statute is a step in the right direc- 
tion, recognizing the mother’s responsi- 
bility in the home, as a partner who must 
bear her share of the burden of family ex- 
pense. Perhaps the law should also allow 
her a partner’s right to a share in family 
funds with which she might pay such ex- 
penses. Butas it does not at present, I 
can only enforce law as it is, not as it 
should be.” 

‘In other words,’ said Smith, scorn- 
fully, ‘‘a mother is eligible to all duty, all 
burden, but ineligible to receive benefit 
in the shape of wages and ineligible to 
direct the expenditure of her own funds.” 

Smith protested that she ought not to 
pay for her husband’s trousers, as they 
were of no use to her. But the Justice 
said it had been frequently beld that a 
wife must pay for her husband’s clothes 
(25). 

Smith argued: ‘This four hundred 
dollars is exempt, the statute providing 
that four hundred dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty is exempt.”’ But the Justice said, 
“Only one hundred dollars is exempt for 
her, a wife, as the three hundred dollars’ 
exemption can be claimed only by the 
head of the family”? (30). 

Smith protested that Mrs. Lex really 
was the head of the family, as all the 
family’s funds had come through her, and 
because she owned even the little store in 
which Mr. Lex carried on the grocery. 

But the Justice replied: ‘Even if the 
business were the wife’s and the husband 
acted but as her clerk, ‘this did not divest 
him of his legal functions as the head of 
the family. He has not abdicated nor 
forfeited his headship. Nor is that ques- 
tion to be determined merely by ascertain- 
ing whether he or she contributed the 
greater sum to the support of the family.’ 
(31). *There was no notice that any anoma- 
lous relations existed in the family consti- 
tuting the wife the head of the family. 
Where the wife lives with the husband, 
he must be regarded as the head of the 
family’ (32). Our Supreme Court made 
this statement in a case where the wife 
and husband and her children by a former 
husband lived together on the wife’s 
premises, where all the property belonged 
to her. Although in reality her husband 
was living with her, still, ‘egally, she was 
living with him and he was the head. 
The ownership of property makes little 
difference as to headship. The parent 
seems to need no other qualification than 
that of masculinity to make him head. 
Mr. Lex has that. He isthe head. The 
rule is that the husband is the head of the 
family’ (33). 

“In case of the husband’s insanity (34) 
or death (35), or his abandonment of her 
(36) the law esteems the wife the head. 
As Mr. Lex is sane and living, and still 
cleaving to his family, Mrs, Lex cannot be 
the head. So only one hundred dollars is 
exempt from the necessity of paying these 
claims.” 

So the three hundred dollars was used 
to pay for the tobacco she abominated, 
the clothing she never had selected, and 
the medicine she never had used. 

These lessons, as .o the legal status of 
mother and child, were becoming expen- 
sive. 

25. Hudson vs. King Brothers, 23 Il]. App.. 122. 

26. Argument of E. H. & N. E. Gary in Walcott 
vs. Hoffman, 50 Ill. App., 79. 

27. Cole vs. Bentley, 26 Ill. App., 260. Walcott 
vs. Hotfman, 30 [1]. App., 77. 

28. Hudson vs. King Brothers, 23 Il]. App. 122. 
Glaubensklee ys. Low, 29 Ill. App., 413. 

29. Chap. 68, Sec. 15, R. 8. 

30. Chap. 52, Sec. 13, R.S. 

31. John V. Farwell & Co. vs. Martin, 65 Ill. 
TE Ci 2m, 4 

2. nton vs. Kidwell, 82 IIl., 427. 

33. Barrett vs. Riley, 42 Ill., App., 260. Tyler 
vs. Sanborn, 128 IIl., 144. 

34. Temple vs. Freed, 21 Il. Lop. #0. 


35. Bra ,' vs. Sattler, 156 Ill., 
36. Chap. 68, Sec. 16, R. S. 





A few weeks after this little Dora was 
born, and the poor mother had heart and 
mind too full to think much about law. 
Besides, another grief had come to her 
through her daughter Jennie. 

Some time before this Mr. Lex had de- 
cided that a different education was 
needed by Jennie than that afforded by 


| the public school, and so he sent her to a 


certain church school, where she was 
taught deportment and embroidery and 
little else. Mrs. Lex begged him not to 
send Jennie to this school, where the 
teaching was so opposed to the faith in 
which the family had been reared. 

Mr. Lex thundered out, “It is my duty 
as that child’s guardian to select her 
school and to decide as to her tuition, and 
I shall not be deterred by your foolish 
whims.” 

So Jennie was less with her mother than 
formerly and less influenced by her, At 
last, when she was nearly fourteen years 
old, she announced that she was soon to 
be married. 

Mrs. Lex told her that she was too 
young, that the lover was a dissipated 
man, and that it could never be allowed. 
Mr. Lex, hearing the discussion, was so 
annoyed at his wife’s presuming to act as 
though she had authority over the girl, 
that he declared: ‘I am the one to give 
or refuse consent to my child’s marriage 
(37). If you oppose it, that is a sure sign 
Jennie ought to marry the man, and I 
will consent. I shall be glad to get one 
eater out of the house, now that you have 
so improvidently added to the family 
another daughter.”’ 

So Jennie, with her father’s consent, 
was married on her fourteenth birthday. 
If she had waited four years until she was 
eighteen, she need not have had the con- 
sent of either parent or guardian. 

How bitter to Mrs. Lex was this les- 
son of her own powerlessness to prohibit 
this unfortunate marriage! Her husband’s 
consent was all that the law required, and 
he seemed heedless as to the great re- 
sponsibilities and burdens undertaken by 
his little fourteen-year-old daughter, now 
a wife. Mrs, Lex thought the State ought 
to prohibit entirely such early marriages, 
and that if the consent of any parent was 
required, a mother, who knows best the 
peril to such a child in marriage, should 
be authorized to consent or probibit as 
well as the father. 

(To be continued.) 


37. Chap. 89, See. 15, R. 8. 
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THE CLAY FAMILY. 


The N. Y. Nation says: ‘‘The beautiful 
quarto volume numbered fourteen in the 
series of Filson Club Publications (Louis- 
ville, Ky.: Join P. Morton & Co.) deals in 
two parts with ‘The Clay Family.’ The 
respective authors are the Hon. Zachary 
F. Smith for ‘The Mother of Henry Clay’ 
(Elizabeth Hudson), and Mrs. Mary Rog- 
ers Clay for the general genealogy. Not 
much has been achieved in elucidating the 
English connection, but a great body of 
individual biographies has been brought 
together, and the effort was certainly 
worth while... The catholic treatment of 
the Clay family is noticeable; the pseudo- 
abolitionism of Henry Clay, the eccentric 
but genuine abolitionism of Cassius M. 
Clay, gallant Federals and gallant Con- 
federates, all come in for praise; and 
(shades of Henry Clay and Elizabeth Hud- 
son!) Miss Laura Clay, daughter of Cassius 
M. Clay, is eulogized as the leader of 
woman suffragists in Kentucky. ‘The vol- 
ume contains numerous valuable portraits, 
including one (thought to be unpublished) 
of Henry Clay.’’ The Nation has no occa- 
sion to invoke the shades of Henry Clay 
and Elizabeth Hudson, They might have 
been shocked by the idea of equal suffrage 
if presented to them while they were alive, 
but it may reasonably be supposed that 
death broadens the vision. If their spirits 
know anything about what goes on here 
below, we may be sure that they are glad 
to see a woman of Henry Clay’s blood a 
leader in the movement for equal rights. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Miss Lilian Whiting is the subject of an 
appreciative sketch in the Arena for April, 
by Marco Tiempo. “Lilian Whiting began 
her literary career some twenty years ago, 
with a paper on Margaret Fuller, in the 
Cincinnati Commercial. For nearly six- 
teen years she had been a journalistic 
writer, winning place in the front rank of 
her profession, before she published her 
first book. Her published works now num- 
ber five volumes; a sixth—her life of Mrs. 
Browning—is announced for early publi- 
cation, and she has almost completed a 
biography of her friend, Kate Field,—a 
labor of love, which will give us a breatb- 
ing picture of one of the most remarkable 
personalities of our time.”” ‘*My own ac- 
quaintance with Lilian Whiting, and with 
Boston, began years ago, in reading her 
Saturday letters in the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean,” says this writer. ‘Boston at its 
best is most faithfully and feelingly re- 





ported week by week in these letters and 
in those to the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat. Thousands of exiled New Eng 
landers regularly look to them for lumi- 
nous and lively criticism of the latest in 
art, literature, music, and the drama, 
handled with that personal touch which 
makes words live even in cold type. Im- 
portant discoveries in science and develop- 
ment along metaphysical lines often find 
their first announcement in these letters. 
The story is told of anew managing edi- 
tor in Chicago, who expressed the belief 
that in this electric age, letters by mail 
from Boston were ‘behind the times.’ His 
suggestion that they be discontinued met 
with an emphatic protest from the news 
editor, who declared that Lilian Whiting’s 
letters always contained several ‘good 
beats’ on the telegraph service. Another 
time, one of these letters was laid overa 
day to make room for ‘important news,’ 
whereupon the Inter-Ocean office was 
flooded with missives from indignant 
readers, announcing that if Lilian Whit- 
ing’s letters were not continued, they 
would take another paper.” 
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“BACHELOR GIRLS.” 

“Girl Colonies in New York” is the title 
of an article in Harper's Bazar of April 
29, that deals with the bachelor girl in the 
metropolis, and her way of living. It con- 
tains information that is indispensable to 
every girl or woman who is beginning life 
on her own account in any city, and tells 
how to live cheaply and live well. It gives 
a very lifelike picture of a girl’s first ex- 
perience in New York, of boarding and 
apartment houses. ‘*New York rents are 
proverbially high,” says the writer, ‘‘but 
after a little judicious effort it is possible 
to find, in a number of places in the city, 
good apartments for $30 a month, which 
will accommodate housekeeping arrange- 
ments and three people very comfortably 
—four without much squeezing. Elevator 
and hall-boy, of course, do not accompany 
these apartments, and there are usually 
stairs to climb; but girls may console 
themselves by the new theory that stairs 
climbed properly are as good as a gymna- 
sium. Larger apartments, though more 
ex pensive, will accommodate more people, 
so that the rate remains practically the 
same.’’ The Bazar also gives much valu- 
able information about furnishing such an 
apartment. 
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THE STUDENTS’ HOME ASSOCIATION. 

It has been organized and incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts, Its pur- 
pose is to establish and maintain a home 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
many students coming to Boston to avail 
themselves of the exceptional advantages 
here offered. Public-spirited women who 
understand how difficult it is for young 
men and women to find a desirable abid- 
ing-place on arriving in a strange city, 
wish to found a permanent ‘Students’ 
Home.” They desire to make it a home 
in the truest sense, where students may 
not only live at a reasonable price, but 
also share the kindly interest and sympa- 
thy of its friends and supporters. It is 
intended that the home shall have all 
modern and sanitary improvements, and, 
when established, shall be self-supporting. 
They appeal to the public for aid in this 
noble undertaking. Any sum will be 
gratefully received and acknowledged, as 
follows: 
Honorary Membership 
Life Membership 
Sustaining Membership (annually) 5.00 
Regular Membership (annually) 1.00 

Subscriptions and fees for memberships 
may be sent to either of the following 
officers: 

Mrs, Joun TUCKER PRINCE, pres., 535 
Beacon Street. 

Mrs. Rutn A. STURDIVANT, vice-pres., 
535 Beacon Street. 

Mrs. W. R. TAYLOR, sec., 52 Paul Gore 
Street, Jamaica Plain. 

Mrs. E. B. Ponp, treas., The Charles- 
gate, Boston. 

IvAN 8S. Kern, cor. sec., 52 Paul Gore 
Street, Jamaica Plain. 





$100.00 
25.00 
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A JAPANESE WOMAN IN AMERICA. 


About a year ago, Madame Fude Wata- 
nabe and Miss Uma Tsuda were selected 
by the Japanese government to visit this 
country for the purpose of making a study 
of women’s clubs. This action was taken 
at the earnest behest of Mrs. Alice Ives 
Breed, of Lynn, Mass., who, during her 
visit to Japan last year, started a woman’s 
club movement in that country. The two 
distinguished Japanese women accompa- 
nied Mrs. Breed to the Denver Biennial, 
and later visited Washington, Newport, 
and other places. Madame Watanabe re- 
turned to Japan last November. Miss 
Tsuda visited Paris, and then entered Ox- 
ford for a course of lectures. Miss Tsuda 
prepared in Washington for Bryn Mawr, 
where she took a special scientific course, 
graduating in 1892. The Peeresses’ School, 





i 
where she teaches, was founded by the 
present Empress for daughters of the 
nobility. There are 400 pupils and 4% 
teachers, the system in operation being 
founded on American schools. Miss Tsudg 
is a woman of charming presence, fing 
ability, and large public spirit. She hag 
just returned from London and is Visiting 
Boston. A reception was tendered her by 
the Cantabrigia Club, and she spoke op 
May 16, in the evening, before the Dor. 
chester Club, and will speak on the after. 
noon of the 24th before the Worcester 
Women’s Club. She will then go tu Wash. 
ington to visit friends, and will sail from 
San Francisco for Japan in June. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS. 
Kansas City, KAN., May 8, 1899, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Some additional facts from the recent 
Kansas city election cannot fail to be in. 
teresting. The registration and vote of 
the women of this city being much larger 
than ever before, a better occasion than 
usual is found for the study. I take great 
pleasure in sending you the result of my 
examination of these facts and figures, 

What class of women voted? Opponents 
of woman suffrage insist that the lower 
classes freely exercise the franchise, while 
the higher classes generally refrain. [| 
will not undertake to designate which 
are the lower and which the higher 
classes; that must be left for individual 
judgment. As women in _ registering 
usually give their vocation as ‘house. 
keeper,”’ it is impossible to learn from 
their record what particular ledge of the 
social strata they stand upon. Therefore, 
in order to locate the women as to trades, 
business, etc., I will give the positions 
occupied by their husbands and fathers, 
Take our 17th voting precinct as a typical 
one. It isabout an average in voting pop- 
ulation, in the proportion of white and 
colored men and women, and in the diver- 
sified industries. The 149 white women 
who registered in this precinct, as indi- 
cated by the vocations of their husbands, 
fathers, etc., would be classified thus; 
Trades (all classes of skilled labor), 32; 
professions, 26; merchants (all manner of 
dealers), 16; laborers (unskilled), 15; 
clerks, 10; public officers, 8; bankers and 
brokers, 7; railroad employees, 7; sales- 
men, 5; contractors, 2; bookkeepers, 2; 
foremen, 2; paymaster, 1; unclassified, 16, 
These 16 are largely widows occupying 
their own homes, and by no rule could be 
designated as among the “lower classes.” 

Thus, if the opponents of equal suffrage, 
by the term ‘lower classes,’? mean to 
classify according to some ill-defined rule 
of élite society, the example given above 
would be a complete refutation. If by 
“lower classes’? they mean the immoral 
and dissolute, the refutation appears to 
be still more complete, for the 17th pre- 
cinct is particularly free from those ele- 
ments, and its female registration is con- 
siderably above the average. 

A tabulated statement, by precincts and 
wards, of the male and female registra- 
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“Every Path 
Hath a Puddle.” 


The puddle in the pathway 
of most lives is a defective 
circulation due toa blood sup- 
ply that instead of growing 
clear and strong like a moun- 
tain brook, is stagnant and 
impure. Puddles may be puri- 
fied, however, and become 
limpid streams. That is what 
Hood’ s Sarsaparilla does with 


human blood. 

It clarifies, purifies and strengthens 
the blood, and when this is accom- 
plished, the vital organs, liver, lungs, 
kidneys, bowels, are all braced and in- 
vigorated. It never disappoints. 

Dyspepsia—“ Suffered everything but 
death for years with dyspepsia. Nothing 
relieved me until I took Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla and it made and kept me well. Can 
eat anything I wish.” Mrs. EUGENE 
Morpny, Huil’s Mill, Danbury, Conn. 

impure Blood—“ Five years I suffered 
with pimples on face and body. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured me permanently. It 
also cured my father’s carbuncles.” ALBERT 
E. Cuast, Tustin City, Cal. 

Erysipelas—“ My little girl is now fat 
and healthy on account of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla curing her of erysipelas and eczema. 
It is our family medicine, as we all take it.” 
Mrs. H. O. WHEATLEY, Port Chester, N. Y. 






Never Disappoints 


Hood's Pills cure liver flls, the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take With Hood's Sarsaperilia, 
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tion and vote, furnishes an interesting 
study of the voting disposition and voting 

wer of our colored population. 

| know of no authentic statement of the 
proportion of white and colored popula- 
tion in the city since the U. S, Census of 
1990. At that time it was given as 33,312 
and 5,004, respectively. While the city 
pas grown to about 50,000, it is fair to 
presume the proportion has been main- 
tained. Then we havea colored popula- 
tion equal to 13.1 per cent of the whole. 

The tabulated returns show that the 
colored vote is not so potent a factor in 
controlling elections as is generally sup- 
posed. The colored people’ register 
much more largely than they vote. Their 
yotein proportion to their registration is 
much less than the white vote is, This 
great falling off from the colored registra- 
tion to the colored vote may be accounted 
for by the fact that the Republican party 
uses the Crawford County primary system 
in vominating candidates, who employ 
very persuasive arguments to induce 
colored men and women to register and 
attend the primaries, After the nomina- 
tion, by reason of party strength these can- 
didates feel so secure that less effort is 
made to get the voters out. Orit may be 
that primaries have so impoverished can- 
didates that they are not able to resort to 
the same effective argument at the elec- 
tion. 

Your attention is called to another in- 
teresting phase of this question. As shown 
jn the above table 7,308 men and 3,063 
women voted, making a total of 10,371. 
By reference to the official canvass we find 
that 273 men and 269 women refused to 
yote for either candidate for mayor, 745 
men and 692 women refused to vote for 
either candidate for city clerk, 857 men 
and 844 women refused to vote for either 
candidate for city attorney, 996 men and 
716 women refused to vote for either can- 
didate for city treasurer. What does this 
great exhibition of dissatisfaction with 
party candidates mean? Does it not mean 
that voters have become very weary of 
partisan politics in municipal affairs? 
Europe has eliminated_ national politics 
from municipal affairs to a large extent, 
greatly to the benefit of city govern- 
ments. The progress of European cities 
in the last two or three decades has been 
truly wonderful. Every ideal city govern- 
ment is founded on business principles, 
choosing its officers and agents with 
reference to fitness and with no considera- 
tion of partisan politics. 8S. S. KING. 
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ENCOURAGING ASPECTS IN CONNECTICOT. 





HARTFORD, Conn., MAy 13, 1899. 
II. 

In writing you week before last of the en- 
couraging aspects of our cause in Con- 
necticut which underlie its outward dis- 
couragements, I spoke of those which 
exist in the community at large, finding 
enough which belong to that class for one 
article. Sol do up in this separate pack- 
age a second kind that I wish to present, 
the ones which exist among the suffra- 
gists themselves. 

Prominent among these is the ever in- 
creasing ability of their public speakers. 
My memory goes back only rather vaguely 
to the days when women first appeared on 
the platform and took part in forensic 
discussions, and includes chiefly those 
who were interested in the anti slavery 
movement. Twoimpressions remain: One 
is that the sweet womanly speakers could 
only with difficulty be heard, and the 
other, that those with voices strong enough 
to be heard—Anna Dickinson being an 
exception—were harsh in tone, angular in 
gestures, and mannish in manner. Such 
speakers could have only the praise given 
the singer, of whose voice it was said, ‘It 
filled the house and emptied it, too.” 

But now both of these drawbacks have 
been outgrown. The fad of ‘‘a low, sweet 
voice’ as the special charm of women, has 
gone with that of dainty appetite and 
delicate health. I was at the meeting in 
Tremont Temple last winter, conducted 
entirely by women, when a reception was 
given to Mrs. Livermore, and though I 
have got to a time of life and condition of 
ears when ordinarily I have to be near 
enough to hear in part with the eyes, and 
Was then in a far-off balcony, yet every 
word came to me as distinctly as if I had 
been in the front seat, and, at the same 
time, with all the sweetness and femininity 
of tone so attractive in the home. With 
this has come to the speakers an equally 
increased ability in the forensic treatment 
of subjects. The gain in this respect was 
‘specially evident at our Legislative hear- 
ing a few weeks ago on the Suffrage ques 
tion. It took place in our large Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall, before a critical, and at 
the start, unsympathetic audience, and 
Was conducted entirely by the women 
themselves. All nonsense, all pettiness, 
all affectation, all appeals to men on the 
Score of womanly weakness had entirely 


disappeared. There was quite a variety 


of speakers, but in all the woman stood 
forth simply as woman, stately, audible 
‘Nevery part of the room, yet in grace, 


voice, argument, and gesture entirely 
feminine. Two of them were from abroad. 
Miss Anthony spoke with all the weight 
and force which come from her personal 
character and her long service in the cause, 
and Mrs Howell with an adaptation to the 
audience, and a blending of wit, humor, 
pathos, anecdote, and argument which 
were exceedingly effective. Mrs. Howell 
used some rhetorical devices—I will not 








call them tricks, for they were too gen- 
uine for that name, in the management of 
her voice that I never witnessed before, 
as, 
woman's qualifications for court duty, 
she described an intelligent jury she 





for instance, when, in speaking of | 


The next occasion that brought together 


a large number of the members of the 
Society was a debate between three mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia bar and three 
members of the Woman Suffrage Society 
of Philadelphia. It took place in the 
50th Baptist Church, Seventh Street and 
Susquehanna Avenue. The audience was 
very large. The lawyers, being conuvected 
with the church or some of its affiliated 
societies, were in the ‘house of their 
friends.”’ The gentlemen on the negative 
were Arthur Sellers, Esq., Charles H. 
Edmunds, Esy , and John Weaver, Esq. 


| The ladies who took the affirmative on the 


saw made up of men, repeating the words | 


“T saw the jury” three times in a tone 
and manner which crowded into them 
whole pages of surprise, ridicule, drollery, 
sarcasm, indignation, and argument. It 
has been said that women are wanting in 
the sense of humor. 
been true of them in the past, they evi- 
dently are fast learning its development 
in the school of suffrage advocacy, with 
masculine assumptions of superiority to 
afford it play. 

Yet helpful as these two visitors were 
at the hearing, our Connecticut home ma- 
terial was quite on a par with them in 
logic, wit, good sense, forcible presenta- 
tion of facts and conditions in our own 
State, audibleness, and that winsomeness 
of manner, which, perhaps, for securing 
results is more valuable than anything 
else. The impression made was so great 
that, could a vote have been taken then 
and there, I believe both bills would have 
been made laws; and though, when they 
actually come up for balloting, both may 
fail, the educative work of the hearing, 
and the array of talent it showed women 
to have on their side, evidently adequate 
to all the emergencies of Jegislation, are 
more precious aids to ultimate, permanent 
triumph than wou!d have been the most 
overwhelming snap-shot, immediate vic- 
tory. 

Next to the indifference of so many 
women on the subject, the greatest obsta- 
cle to success now is the political jealousy 
of not a few men with regard to women, 
and the inertia of old habits and customs 
against all change. Such men see the 
other sex equalling and rivalling them in 
education, business, literature, speech- 
making and the like, none of which they 
can prevent. Voting is the one thing 
alone with brute strength in which they 
are still superior, and over which they 
have control; and if they share this with 
women, they fear that all their supremacy 
will be gone. But such obstacles cannot 
last forever. Funerals are potent divine 
agencies in smoothing the path of prog- 
ress. And even with the stupidity and 
inertia of Legislatures unlessened, with 
other agencies the ever-increasing ability 
and quality of the suffragists in present- 
ing their cause are bound to do at last 
what the ever-increasing sunshine does 
with the winter snows—melt them into 
the living waters that in the political 
world will give us more of summer beauty 


and autumn wea!th. 
Joun C, KIMBALL. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAy 14, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia has just closed its 
season of active work for a much-needed 
rest. Though it has had no regular official 
meeting since the great annual meeting in 
October last, yet it nevertheless has been 
far from idle, for, every Friday afternoon, 
for the four months ending with the last 
Friday in April, informal meetings have 
been held. During January and February 
these meetings were at the home of the 
president, from twenty-five to forty mem- 
bers, taking their names alphabetically, 
being specially invited. In March, how- 
ever, the Free Library of Economics, 1315 
Filbert Street, courteously offered the 
Society the use of one of its rooms, which 
was gratefully accepted. In March and 
April, therefore, the meetings were held 
at the Library. 

At these meetings woman suffrage in 
all its bearings was discussed, literature 
was distributed, the petitions for presi- 
dential suffrage were circulated, resolu- 
tions were passed on subjects pertaining 
to the objects of the Society, and plans 
for future work were formulated. 

In April, the Society took advantage of 
Rev. Anna Shaw's being in Philadelphia, 
and engaged her for a lecture. The use 
of Spring Garden Unitarian Church, of 
which Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley is pas- 
tor, was kindly given by the trustees, and 
it was well filled. Miss Shaw’s lecture, 
“Woman Suffrage Essential to a True 
Republic,’ was exceedingly interesting, 
full of happy hits and timely allusions to 
the anomalies existing in a ‘‘Republic’’ 
without woman suffrage. It was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by her hearers. Many 
persons were in the audience who heard a 
woman suffrage address for the first time 
in their lives, and there is little doubt 
that some of them were converted. 





| were Miss 


If the saying has | 





question, “Resolved, That the privilege of 
voting should be extended to women,” 
Caryl 8S. Perot, Miss Diana 
Hirschler, and Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 
There were nine judges appointed, only 
eight of whom were present. From the 
first the advocates of woman suffrage had 
matters practically in their own hands, 
Miss Perot opened with a clear, concise, 
and practical statement of the reasons for 
demanding the ballot for women, quoting 
the U.S. Constitution, the Declaration of 
Independence, and making a logical and 
evidently unanswerable speech, for though 
she was followed by ali three of the gen- 
tlemen, not one of them attempted to 
reply to her arguments—most likely be 
cause they could not, and considered a 
discreet silence the part of wisdom. Miss 
Hirschler was very clever in her remarks, 
She had the good fortune of having the 
gentleman who immediately preceded her 
quote the beautiful if somewhat trite re- 
mark that ‘the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world;’’? and she was prompt in 
her comment that in these progressive 
times the scientific mother no longer 
rocked the cradle. The gentlemen, inno- 
cently enough, gave their opponents every 
possible opportunity to make points. 
When, for instance, it was asked, ‘‘Would 
women go with Dewey to Manila?’’ Miss 
Hirschler pertinently asked, ‘‘Why was 
not the gentleman himself with Dewey at 
Manila?”? When it was affirmed with great 
solemnity that women could not take part 
in war, Miss Hirschler did not forget to 
mention Miss Helen Gould and her ser- 
vices. 

Mrs. Avery was armed with a great 
maby statistics concerning Wyoming and 
Colorado. As it happened, oddly enough, 
the gentleman immediately preceding 
Mrs. Avery was also armed with statistics, 
or, at least, what he fondly imagined were 
statistics, relating to the same States. He 
made most remarkable assertions, stated 
wonderful facts with every indication of 
believing that they were facts, and as the 
crowning effort of his speech, read a letter 
which he had just received from one of 
these Western States, decrying woman 
suffrage as pernicious, and being produc- 
tive of evil. The writer of the letter did 
not care to have his name mentioned, but 
the speaker flourished the letter in the 
faces of his audience, and _ evidently 
thought he was making good capital out 
of this formidable document. That un- 
signed letter, however, was an unfortunate 
investment. Mrs. Avery, in replying, also 
had letters and other such documentary 
evidence to show, but, as she casually re- 
marked, the writers of her letters always 
signed their names, and were willing to 
have their letters printed with their sig- 
natures, and she forthwith read them out, 
a long and imposing list of governors and 
judges and other men in prominent posi- 
tions. For every half-truth told by the 
opposition, Mrs. Avery could tell the 
whole truth concerning the very circum- 
stance referred to. For every misstate- 
ment, Mrs. Avery was able to supply the 
exact particulars; for every wild assertion 
(for desperation over a losing battle caused 
some of the assertions to be very wild 
indeed), Mrs. Avery could make a temper- 
ate and convincing statement of fact. 

The only difficulty was that there was 
so little time that it was impossible to 
refute all the foolish, impossible, and oc- 
casionally absolutely false assertions 
made on the negative side. Enough was 
said, however, to make the decision in 
favor of the woman suffrage debaters al- 
most a foregone conclusion. The judges 
were divided seven for the affirmative 
and one for the negative, and the wonder 
of many of the audience is still excited as 
to how there could have been even one 
vote given to the gentlemen who made 
such a remarkably poor showing. It was 
an overwhelming victory for the Woman 
Suffrage Society, and the Society, in con- 
sequence, feels very proud of the three 
members who made such a good record 
for it. 

After the debate the next important 
event in the year’s annals was the ‘Tea 
and Annual Spring Reception,” held May 
6th, in the rooms of the New Century 
Guild, 1227 Arch Street. This was opened 
with a business meeting, at which appro- 
priations for stationery, postage, litera- 
ture, etc., were made, the executive 
committee was directed to attend to all 
necessary business in the interim of regu- 
lar meetings, forty-three new members 
were elected, a vote of thanks was ordered 
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sent to the Free Library of Economics for 


its generous offer of its rooms, the presi- 
dential suffrage petitions were presented, 
and various other 
ranged for. 

Mrs. Blankenburg 
words, told of the Grand Rapids Conven- 


business matters ar- 


in a few interesting | 


tion, and then presented the president | 
of the Philadelphia Society with the baby | 
carpet sweeper given by the Bissell Com- | 


pany, of Grand Rapids, to all the woman 
suffragists whose names were on the Con- 
vention programme, which carpet sweeper 
Mrs. Blankenburg nad carried from Grand 
Rapids to the suffrage reception in Phila- 
delphia. 

The business meeting then adjourned, 
and the members spent the rest of the 
afternoon in social intercourse, enlivened 
with a cup of tea and a biscuit, and espe- 
cially with some exceptionally fine piano 
playing by Mrs. Mary Hallock Greenwald 
and Mrs. Florence Burleigh, and beautiful 
singing by Miss Caryl 8S. Perot and Miss 
Stankowich. 

The reception committee and the aids, 
of whom there were many among the 
young members of the society, were most 
efficient, and did much to make the occa- 
sion a brilliant success. The room was 
crowded during the whole three hours, 
and many visitors were present, among 
whom may be mentioned Mrs. Mary 
Cramer, a sister of General Grant, who 
came as the guest of Mrs. Williams, Mrs. 
George Cutler from the Chester Society, 


and Mrs. and Miss Crandall from the 
Camden Society. 
Mrs. Wm. Mason and Mrs. John W. 


Schell presided at the two tea-tables, and 
did much to further the enjoyment of the 
afternoon. The room was decorated with 
roses, lilacs, and carnations, contributed 
by the members, and as the last guest 
departed the officers felt that the season's 
work had had a brilliant and memorable 
ending. JANE CAMPBELL, 


-_-- 


MAINE. 

HAMPDEN CORNER, ME., May 14, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We are to raise a flag next Fourth of 
July over the spot of ground where Doro- 
thea Dix was born. The land has been 
given, and is held by trustees. We were 
incorporated last April as ‘‘The D. Dix 
Memorial Association.’”’ Mary A. Liver- 
more, Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Merrill, of 
Baltimore, Mrs. Frye, of Portland, Susan 
B. Anthony, Mrs. Hannibal Hamlin, and 
Mrs. Noah Emery, of Bangor, are trustees. 
Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy is president; Mrs. 
Dr. Norris, vice-president; Mrs. Louise 
Bird, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Ellen 
Cushman, recording secretary; and Jane 
H. Spofford, treasurer. Life-membership 
is one dollar, honorary membership is 
twenty-five dollars. 

We shall hold a fair next September to 
raise money and improve the grounds, Do- 
nations of articles will be gladly received. 

JANE H. Sporrorp, 








Pimp.es, boils, and humors show that 
the blood is impure. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
is the best blood purifier that money can 
buy. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
amen Y come 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 
This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which bave never before 
been put into English. They represent a 


variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 














{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other =. They sing everything, 
joy, 220 om, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kis. 

all, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
—FOR SALE AT THE—— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the "ass “led Society 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, cornes 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1809. 
For turther information or catalogues, addres» 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








UFFICK AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


Ihe Drs. give their attention to both GENKKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





, . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fiftieth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum, Sessions seven-and-a-half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical instruction and Quizzes, 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


— 


soosse 
TUNNE 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxnt 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 4.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, t10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, t1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at pupenges 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are op 
sa J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
1898. 











le. 
November 14, 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


~ g Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 















in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Mrs. Stanford is about to give Leland 
Stanford University a $275,000 memorial 
chapel in remembrance of her husband. 


It is expected to be one of the finest re- | 


ligious edifices in California. 

A reception was given last Monday to 
the new president of Wellesley College, 
Miss Caroline Hazard. Miss Hazard and 
the retiring president, Mrs, Irvine, re- 
ceived together in the Art Building of the 
college, and a crowd of pretty undergrad- 
uates acted as ushers. It was a beautiful 
day, and about fifteen bundred persons 
attended the reception. The new presi- 
dent is a woman of fine presence and 
splendid physique, who looks as if her 
robust health would be equal to the heavy 
burden of care inseparable from the 
responsible post to which she has been 
chosen. Refreshments were served, and 
a chorus of college girls contributed 
music. 

Next year the administration of college 
affairs will be in the hands of Miss Hazard 
as president, who will have charge of the 
social and religious functions of the col- 
lege, and of Miss Katharine Coman as 
dean, in charge of the academic business 
connected with the work of students and 
matters of internal administration, Pro- 
fessor Coman will continue her instruc- 
tion as the head of the department of 
economics, with the exception of with- 
drawing one course of study. Miss Mar- 
garet E. Stratton, who has been dean dur- 
ing President Irvine’s administration, 
will retire from the position at the close 
of the present year, and that portion of 
her duties relative to the oversight of the 
College Hall household will be in charge 
of Miss Mary E. Woolley, associate pro- 
fessor of biblical history. 

A recent event of interest at Vassar 
College was the formal admission of the 
college to the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
Membership in the fraternity has of late 
years been granted to the women in co- 
educational institutions like Cornell and 
the Western universities, but until now 
it has never been extended to any dis- 
tinctively woman’s college. The request 
that Vassar be granted a charter was pre- 
sented to the fraternity three years ago 
by those of the college faculty who were 
themselves members of the order, but the 
step seemed to the general council of the 
Phi Beta Kappa too radical a departure 
from tradition, and action was postponed 
until the next meeting. This occurred 
last September, and at the Saratoga ses- 
sion the vote was unanimous to grant 
Vassar the privilege of forming a chapter. 
The formal ceremonies have now taken 
place, and Vassar is thus the first woman’s 
college to enter the fraternity. 

The 34th anniversary of ‘Founder's 
Day’? at Vassar was marked by the an- 
nouncement that a gift of a new chapel 
had been made by Mrs. Mary Thaw 
Thompson, °’77, of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Pratt, ’80, of Brooklyn, 
acting conjointly. A new chapel has long 
been one of Vassar’s needs. 

Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson is one of acom- 
mittee of tbree appointed to arrange for a 
representation of the University of Penr- 
sylvania at the Paris Exposition. 


Vassar, Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, 
University of Cincinnati, Women’s College 
of Baltimore and Ann Arbor are compet- 
ing for a prize of $20 offered for the best 
essay from the junior classes of the wom- 
en’s colleges upon an historical topic con- 





| Mrs. Elizabeth 





nected with the War of the Revolution by 
the general society Daughters of the Rev- | 
olution. 

Miss Florence Colgate has been elected 
as the first alumna trustee of Barnard 
College. She is a Barnard graduate of 
95. Four new scholarships have been 
founded at Barnard within a few days, 
one given by the Brearley School and three | 
by Miss Bourne. 


F. N. Scott. The title of the thesis is 
‘The Metaphor: A Study in the Psychol- 
ogy of Rhetoric.’’ Miss Buck took her 
doctor's degree at the University of Michi- 
gan in 1898. 





TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER. MAY, 1899. 


The monthly meeting of the State 
Board of Directors was held on the second 
Friday of May instead of on the first, to 
enable the delegates from the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. to the National Suffrage 
Convention at Grand Rapids to make 
their report. 


MAY FESTIVAL AND BANQUET. 


It was announced that an exceptionally 
attractive programme had been arranged 
for the Annual Festival and Banquet of 
the New England and Massachusetts W. 
S. A.’s, to be held at Copley Hall on 
Wednesday, May 31, from 5 to 10 P. M. 
There will be addresses by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, of New York, chairman of 
the National Organization Committee; 
Sheldon ‘Tillinghast, of 
Connecticut, who represented the free 
silver side in the debate on the currency 
question at one of our Fortnightlies a 
year or two since, and spoke so eloquently 
that she delighted even the strongest advo- 
cates of a gold standard; Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, Dr. Nathan E. Wood of the 
Commonwealth Avenue Baptist Church, 
and Miss Sarah Bryant of Boston Univer- 
sity. Mr. Sam Walter Foss, the Somer- 
ville librarian, author of “The Calf Path” 
and other brilliant poems, will read an 
original poem on this occasion. Mrs, 
Lucy Hobart Day, president of the Maine 
W. S. A., had agreed to be present and 
speak, but writes that unexpected family 
duties will prevent. We hope to have her 
with us next year. 

The tickets ($1.00) are selling rapidly, 
and those who want good seats should 
apply early. The ruleis necessarily, ‘‘First 
come, first served;’’ yet every year some 
good suffragists put off buying their 
tickets till the eleventh hour, and then 
complain because they cannot get good 
seats. 

IMPORTANT CONFERENCE. 


On Thursday, June 1, the business meet- 
ing of the New England W. S. A. will take 
place at 3 Park Street, at 2.30 P. M., and 
an important conference will be held as to 
the best ways and means of working for 
equal suffrage. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 


| Catt will be present and give us her ideas 


on this subject. Mrs. Catt is chairman of 
the National Organization Committee, and 
it is to her that the great extension of the 
work of the National American W. S. A. 
during the last few years is chiefly owing 
—an extension so marked that the annual 
income of the Association has risen 
from $2,000 in 1891 to $14,000 in 1898. 
Let all our active workers be present to 
listen to Mrs. Catt’s suggestions as to how 
to keep up the interest in local clubs, 
how to plan campaigns, how to raise 
money, etc. Admission will be limited to 
members of the New England W. S. A., 
and members of the different State and 
local suffrage associations in New Eng- 
land. 
THE SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


Regret was expressed that the managers 
of the New England Hospital Fair had 
decided to hold it during the same week 
as the Suffrage Bazar, the first week of 
next December. The committee on the 
Suffrage Bazar had done their best to 
avoid a conflict of dates, having inquired 
repeatedly what the date of the Hospital 
Fair would be, but at that time its date 
was not yet fixed. The date of the Hos- 
pital Fair was not announced until weeks 
after our hall was engaged and our circu- 
lars sent out. The coincidence of the two 
Fairs was felt to be a misfortune, but not 
the fault of the Suffrage Association. It 
was suggested by some members of the 
Board of Directors that we might hold 
our Bazar a week earlier, but this would 


| have brought it into Thanksgiving week. 


After a full discussion, the Directors pres- 
ent voted unanimously to stick to our date 
as already advertised. Confidence was 


| expressed that the Bazar could be made a 


thorough success notwithstanding the 
powerful competition of the great Hospi- 
tal Fair; but it was felt that all those in- 
terested in it must work the harder for it. 


LOCAL BAZAR COMMITTEES, 
The Leagues that have not yet sent to 


Dean Harriott Norris, of Woman’s Hall, | Miss H. E. Turner, 3 Park Street, the ad- 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, | dress of the chairman or secretary of their 


lil., has tendered her resignation, to take 
effect at the close of the school year. 

The Minister of Education of Saxony, 
Germany, issued a decree on May 3 that 
hereafter all girls and young women at- 
tending the public schools and colleges of 
Saxony shall discard corsets. 

Miss Gertrude Buck, instructor in Eng- 
lish at Vassar, has just published in the 
Inland Press, Ann Arbor, Number V. of 
the series entitled ‘‘Contributions to 





Rhetorical Theory,” edited by Professor 


local Bazar Committee, are earnestly re- 
quested to do so without delay. 
OUR NEW SECRETARY, 

Miss Eva Channing, Exeter Chambers, 
Boston, was elected State Recording Sec- 
retary, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mrs. E. A. Hilt. A vote of thanks 
was unanimously passed to Mrs. Tibbetts 
for her faithful service as secretary pro 
tem. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION, 

Mr. and Miss Blackwell reported an ex- 
cellent and interesting convention at 
Grand Rapids. They were the only dele- 


gates there from the Massachusetts W. 
S.A. The city was most hospitable. The 
Board of Trade paid for printing the 5,000 
programmes of the convention, and took 
all the delegates to see the sights of the 
city, in a long procession of carriages. A 
full account of the convention will be 
found in the Woman’s JOURNAL of May 
6, 13, and 20, 
LEAGUE REPORTS. 

Newton has had a business meeting, 
and appointed a committee for a public 
meeting to be held soon in West Newton. 
It has begun active work for the Bazar. 


BROOKLINE has had a whist party in aid 
of the Bazar, and cleared about seventy 
dollars. 

Wa.LrTuam held an enthusiastic meeting 
on May 10, and will hold a parlor meeting 
with Dr. Sears on May 16, tq be addressed 
by Miss Blackwell. 

Natick has had three business meet- 
ings, and appointed a committee of twelve 
on Bazar work. A monthly sale of ice- 
cream and candy will be held in aid of the 
Bazar. 

Roxbury is to have an address at its 
next meeting by Dr. Keller, of the Boston 
School Board, on the question of ‘Recess 
or No Recess,”’ to be followed by a com- 
mittee meeting on the Bazar. Is consid- 
ering the question of changing its name 
from ‘‘Woman Suffrage League”’ to ‘‘Po- 
litical Equality Club.” 

WINCHESTER has had a largely attended 
meeting at Mrs. Nowell’s, with a very in- 
teresting address from Miss Eva Chan- 
ning on her travels in Greece, illustrated 
by a large collection of photographs. The 
next meeting will be at Mrs. Carrie Bunt- 
ing’s, with an address by Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, and a fine musical pro- 
gramme. 

CHARLESTOWN had no quorum at its 
last meeting. 

East Boston is selling tickets for the 
Festival, and will hold a directors’ meet- 
ing soon, to arrange for a public meeting 
in June, One of its active members is 
going away on her vacation now, on pur- 
pose to get back early to work for the 
Bazar. 

City POINT reported great prosperity, 
and a jargely attended meeting, addressed 
by Mrs. J. Sewall Reed on the work of 
Clara Barton and the Red Cross, after 
which the leaflet, ‘‘Clara Barton on Wo- 
man Suffrage,’’ was distributed. 


THANKS TO MRS. ATKINS. 

Mrs. Martha M. Atkins, who has been 
for along time addressing a great many 
wrappers at home for the chairman of 
the Executive Committee, to send suf- 
frage literature to influential persams, 
brought in the latest instalment 
while the Board of Directors were in 
session; and, at the sight of the great 
bundle, representing so much tiresome 
and uninteresting though very useful 
work, a vote of thanks to Mrs. Atkins was 
proposed, and was carried unanimously. 

THE FORTNIGHTLIES, 

Since the last report, two well-attended 
Fortnighties have been held,one addressed 
by Hezekiah Butterworth on ‘Heroes of 
the South American Republics,” the other 
by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Mrs. Mary 
Clement Leavitt, Rev. Samuel Richard 
Fuller, Mrs. Bessie Starr Keefer, and the 
Swami Abhedananda, on peace and arbi- 
tration. This second Fortnightly, the 
closing one of the season, was so crowded 
that more than twenty persons had to 
stand. 

SUFFRAGE DEBATE, 

The debate between Mrs. Boland and 
Mrs. George, under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Physiological Institute, had a 
crowded audience, and both ladies spoke 
well. A lively discussion followed. 

NEW WAY TO RAISE MONEY. 

At the National Convention in Grand 
Rapids, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt said 
she thought a mistake had been made in 
trying to raise the funds for this move- 
ment chiefly from women, instead of 
from men, who generally have more 
money,and are more used to parting with 
it freely. She advised every woman inter- 
ested in suffrage to ask for a contribution 
of ten or twenty five cents from every man 
of her acquaintance. So small a gift would 
seldom be refused. 

Mr. Blackwell said that in applying to 
rich men it was better to ask for large 
sums, and that his wife’s custom had 
been to ask for twice as much as she ex- 
pected to get. In this way she generally 
secured more than if she had asked for a 
small sum, while at the same time the 
giver felt that he had got off easily. 


GET ONE NEW MEMBER, 
Miss H. E. Turner urged that each 
member try to secure one new member 
during the year. 


WORK AMONG BAPTISTS. 


Mrs, Tuttle sent in a report of active 
work among the Baptists. 


VACATION SUGGESTIONS. 
Let all the members of the Leagues 
carry the cause on their hearts during the 
summer vacation. Provide yourselves 
with suffrage leaflets to distribute, and, 
above all, ask everybody you meet to 
promise to make something for the Bazar. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
3 Park St., Boston, May 15, 1899. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





City Point. — The Woman Suffrage 
League met at Pilgrim Hall, with the 
usual large attendance. The feature of 
the evening was an address by Mrs. J 
Sewall Reed, on “Clara Barton and the 
Red Cross.’’ Mrs. Reed is a fluent and 
able speaker, and from her intimate asso- 
ciation for many years with Clara Barton 
is exceptionally qualified to describe her 
work. The special features of the Ameri- 


in its title deeds. 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 








Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST 


A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 
only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston } 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham ang 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through g 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, eto, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who wil} 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 

This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 
suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 
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can Red Cross and the degree of efficiency 
it has developed under Miss Barton’s di- 
rection were shown, and a faithful descrip- 
tion was given of this wonderful woman, 
to whose executive ability, untiring zeal, 
hopeful nature, and tender heart, the suc- 
cess of the Red Cross Society is largely 
due. At the close of Mrs. Reed’s address 
attention was called to the Clara Barton 
woman suffrage leaflets, a large number 
of which were distributed. The evening’s 
music was contributed by a quartette 
composed of Mrs. Kebbon, Mrs. Williams, 
and the Misses Williams. The hospitality 
of the League was graciously dispensed by 
the following hostesses: Mrs. D. 8S, Allen, 
Mrs. J. G. Eaton, Mrs. G. Wiswell, Mrs. 
E. Blanchard, Mrs. Freeborn Adams, and 
Mrs. A. Fuller, assisted by Mrs. Aubens 
and Miss Ryder. In deference to Mrs. 
Reed’s prominence in patriotic circles, the 
officers of the South Boston Women’s Re- 
lief Corps were the special guests of the 
evening, several of them having been co- 
workers with Mrs. Reed ever since the 
Civil War. E. F. B. 


Roxpury.—An extra meeting of the 
League was held May 13, to hear a paper 
from Dr. Elizabeth Keller of the Boston 
School Board, on ‘*Recess or No Recess.”’ 
The views on both sides of the question 
were fairly set forth, and were debated at 
the close of the paper. No conclusion was 
reached, but all discus:ion which in- 
creases the interest of women in the 
management of our schools is valuable. 

L. M. P. 


BrookLineE.—The annual meeting was 
held on the afternoon of May 17, at the 
beautiful home of the president, Mrs. 
Schlesinger. There was a large atten- 
dance, and eight new members were 
added, raising the membership to 158. 
Mrs. Schlesinger read the resolutions 
passed at the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Grand Rapids, which gave an en- 
couraging summary of the gains of the 
past year. She also gave high and de- 
served praise to the work of Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt as chairman of the National 
Organization Committee, a work in which 
the Brookline Association has been espe- 
cially interested. Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
of Jamaica Plain, was the speaker of the 
afternoon. He said all must agree that'in 
an ideal commonwealth the best results 
would be obtained by the coédperation of 
men and women—the best results for the 
man, for the woman, and for the child. 
But ideals were only the best way of doing 
things, and we all ought to try to realize 
our ideals in practice. There were two 
classes of idealists, those who take counsel 
of their fears, and those who take counsel 
of their hopes, and are willing to trust 
the people. All the progress of the world 
thus far has come through the idealists 
of the second class. Mr. Dole’s address 
was upon a high plane, and added to the 
interest and enthusiasm that already pre- 
vailed. Beautiful dresses, delicious re- 
freshments, and exquisite floral decora- 
tions added to the pleasure of the occa- 
sion. Mrs. Schlesinger was reélected 
president, with substantially the same 
board of officers as last year. 


WorcresteR.—The last meeting of the 
League was held on May 4th with Mrs. E. 
J. Ware. The attendance was unusually 
large, and three visitors were present. 
The committee on Fair work has been 
very active, and had a large quantity of 
cloth for sheets, pillow cases, and aprons 
on hand. Most of the members were busy 
cutting and basting the work, which they 
took home to make up. While this was 
going on, one member read the report of 
the work of the organization committee 
of the National American Association from 
the National Bulletin, and also the last 
two letters of Miss Blackwell in answer to 
Mrs. Sedgwick’s statements before the 
Worcester Woman’s Club, which were 
recently printed in the Worcester Spy. 
Some questions about the legal status of 
married women in regard to their prop- 
erty rights, and their relation to their 





children, were asked, which led to 4 
spirited discussion of these points. It 
was decided to read at the next meeting 
the story of “Mr. Lex,’”’ which is being 
published in the Woman’s JouRNAL. It 
is pleasant to note an increasing interest 
in the work of the League, and much en. 
thusiasm is manifest in the work for the 
coming Fair. 8. A. H. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE. — The popularity of 
Charles Hoyt’s laughable comedy, “A 
Temperance Town,” has again been 
shown by the great audiences the past 
week, and its continuance during the 
coming week will be gratifying. The 
comedy has never had a better cast, and 
all the members of the company share in 
its success. The laughable scenes have 
been received with shouts of laughter, 
and the constant succession of amusing 
situations, witty lines, and satirical sug- 
gestions, have been heartily enjoyed. Un. 
usually strong attractions are in prepara- 
tion at the Castle Square Theatre. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 








New England Women’s Club. — Monday, 
pe 29. Luncheon in honor of Mrs. Howe's 
eightieth birthday, at Hotel Vendome. 











READY TO WEAR 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


—AT— 





MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with’ 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing, 
and in-a shape that cannot be surpassed, 
without the discouraging feature of wait- 
ing four or five weeks for them. 


The Celebrated Arnold 


Specialties. 
The Gertrude Skirts 


For Infants. 

















Also 
Night Drawers 
For children from 2 to 8 years 
29 Temple Place, 
MASS 
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Miss C. Bates, 
BOSTON, 





Catalogue Free. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
ass. 








W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, 













The Yellow Ribbon Speakef 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, iB 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANN4 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, 40! 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman? 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mas# 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St 
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